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GOVERNOR  GEORGE  W.  GLICK 

AND  HIS  ADMINISTRATION.1 

Written  by  James  Humphrey,2  of  Junction  City,  for  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society. 

T HAVE  been  asked  to  prepare  a memoir  of  the  leading  political  and  ad- 
-L  ministrative  events  connected  with  the  administration  of  Gov.  George  W. 
Glick.  The  first  unique  fact  to  be  accounted  for  was  his  election,  in  1882, 
to  the  office  of  governor  of  Kansas.  It  is  true  that  George  W.  Glick  was  at 
that  time  a well-recognized  public  character,  with  a wide  acquaintance  among 
the  people  of  the  state;  that  his  ability,  his  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  his 
personal  probity  and  devotion  to  public  interests  furnished  admirable  quali- 
fications for  that  office,  yet  he  was  the  nominee  and  candidate  of  a party 
which  was  then  and  always  had  comprised  but  a small  minority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state. 

His  election  did  not  signify  the  overthrow  of  the  dominant  party.  He 
alone  among  the  candidates  on  the  Democratic  ticket  was  elected  by  the 
people,  and  he  was  elected,  notwithstanding  he  was  known  to  be  a Democrat 
of  the  straightest  sect,  because  he  represented  two  questions  which  were 
then  uppermost  in  the  public  mind.  Those  questions  were,  first,  opposition  to 
the  policy  of  prohibition  in  respect  to  the  liquor  traffic ; and,  second,  the  adop- 
tion by  the  state  of  a system  of  state  regulation  of  railroads.  These  formed 
the  chief  topics  for  discussion  during  the  political  campaign  of  1882. 

In  order  to  present  a statement  of  the  manner  in  which  these  matters 
were  dealt  with  by  the  ensuing  administration,  it  will  be  necessary  to  set 
forth  the  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  their  agitation,  and  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  election  of  a Democrat  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
state  to  the  chief  executive  office.  And  first  as  to  the  all-absorbing  subject 
of  prohibition. 

Prior  to  1881,  the  policy  of  the  state  in  respect  to  the  regulation  of  the 
liquor  traffic  had  been  founded  upon  a law  which  delegated  to  each  munici- 
pal body  in  the  state  the  power  to  grant  licenses  to  sell  liquor,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions  and  limitations,  or  to  withhold  such  licenses,  at  its  dis- 
cretion. The  law  contained  various  provisions  to  regulate  the  manner  in 
which  the  business  should  be  conducted,  with  a view  to  preserve  public 
order  and  minimize  the  evils  which  might  follow  from  the  traffic;  and  to 
enforce  responsibility  for  such  evils  as  arose  out  of  the  violation  of  the 
regulations,  the  law  exacted  a penal  bond  from  the  persons  licensed.  Under 


Note  1. — Ninth  governor  of  Kansas,  serving  for  the  years  1883  and  1884.  Elected  November, 
1882,  as  follows:  George  W.  Glick,  83,237;  John  P.  St.  John,  75,158;  Charles  Robinson,  20,933. 
Vote  for  lieutenant-governor,  same  election,  viz.:  D.  W.  Finney,  Republican,  98,166;  Frank 
Bacon,  Democrat,  61,547;  J.  G.  Bayne,  23,300.  Mr.  Glick  was  elected  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, in  1862,  by  the  following  vote : Geo.  W.  Glick,  203  ; C.  W.  Edgar,  6 ; W.  C.  Smith,  25.  In 
1863,  Geo.  W.  Glick,  189  ; Jacob  Saqui,  6.  In  1865,  Geo.  W.  Glick,  185 ; E.  K.  Blair,  165.  In  1867,  Geo. 
W.  Glick,  323  ; W.W.  Guthrie,  163.  In  1875,  Geo.W.  Glick,  568  ; Edward  Fleischer.  466.  In  1881,  Geo. 
W.  Glick,  657;  H.  C.  Brune,  628.  In  the  legislature  of  1863  he  was  on  the  judiciary  and  public  institu- 
tions committees ; in  1864,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  county-seats  and  county  lines  ; and  in 
the  sessions  of  1865,  1866  and  1868  he  was  chairman  of  the  judiciary.  He  served  as  president  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  was  a Centennial  commissioner,  a member  of  the  board  of  mana- 
gers of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and  president  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Omaha  Ex- 
position. He  served  as  pension  commissioner  during  both  terms  of  President  Cleveland.  He 
settled  in  Atchison  in  1859. 

Note  2. — James  Humphrey  settled  in  Manhattan  in  1857.  For  sketch,  see  volume  7,  page 
382,  Kansas  Historical  Collections. 
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GEORGE  W.  GLICK, 
Ninth  Governor  of  Kansas. 


the  license  system  as  thus  outlined,  penalties  were  also  provided  for  the 
punishment  of  those  who  engaged  in  the  sale  without  a license,  similar  to 
those  which  prevail  under  the  prohibitory  law.  This  was  termed  local 
option,  since  each  city  and  community  had  the  right  to  determine  for  itself 
whether  the  liquor  traffic  should  be  carried  on  in  its  midst,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent, and  to  whom  should  be  entrusted  the  license,  or  whether  the  traffic 
should  be  wholly  prohibited  in  such  localities.3 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  operation  of  the  license  system 
and  the  prohibitory  law  is  that  under  the  first  local  option  is  exercised  under 
the  sanction  of  the  law,  while  under  the  latter  it  is  exercised  in  violation  of 
the  law. 

The  legislature  of  1879  submitted  to  the  voters  of  Kansas  a proposition 
to  amend  the  constitution,  or  rather  to  add  to  it  a clause,  to  be  voted  on  at 
the  next  general  election,  the  object  of  which  was  to  abolish  the  system  and 

Note  3.— Dram-shop  act  (General  Statutes  of  1868,  ch.  35,  p.  399,  and  Dassler’s  Statutes, 
1879,  p.  386). 
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prohibit  the  traffic  in  liquors,  except  for  medical,  mechanical  and  scientific 
purposes. 

Although  the  question  thus  submitted  did  not  elicit  a full  vote,  the  majority 
of  those  voting  upon  it  declared  for  its  adoption.  The  policy  of  prohibition 
thus  became  engrafted  upon  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  the  legislature 
of  1881  enacted  appropriate  laws  to  give  it  effect. 4 

Notwithstanding  these  elaborate  preparations  to  create  a new  order  of 
things,  the  liquor  traffic  remained  stubbornly  unconscious  that  there  had 
been  any  change  in  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  realm.  It  was  soon 
sought  to  awaken  this  consciousness  by  vigorous  prosecutions  instituted  in 
different  parts  of  the  state,  which  were  attended  for  the  most  part  with 
nugatory  results.  When  it  came  to  be  discovered  that  the  people  had  not 
regenerated  themselves  by  a popular  vote,  but  had  brought  in  a policy  which 
tended  to  stir  up  strife,  agitation,  and  bitter  but  futile  lawsuits,  rather  than 
to  sensibly  diminish  the  liquor  traffic  and  its  evils,  many  who  had  unwittingly 
committed  themselves  to  this  policy  desired  to  retract. 

Governor  St.  John,  who  at  this  time  occupied  the  gubernatorial  chair,  by 
his  persistent  advocacy  of  the  prohibition  policy,  his  zealous  attitude  towards 
the  prosecution  of  offenders  under  it,  and  his  buoyant  confidence  in  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  law,  became  the  recognized  champion  of  the  cause. 

This  fact  seemed  to  point  to  that  gentleman  as  the  most  available  candi- 
date of  the  Republican  party  for  reelection  to  the  same  office.  While  his 
renomination  was  distasteful  to  many  Republicans,  he  commanded  the  situa- 
tion, and  opposition  to  him  became  feeble  within  the  ranks  of  the  party. 

Now  that  the  policy  of  prohibition  was  on  trial  and  was  encountering  de- 
termined opposition,  and  it  had  been  espoused  by  the  Republican  party  and 
was  clearly  in  the  teeth  of  the  tenets  of  the  Democratic  party,  it  became  in- 
evitable that  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  prohibition  would  measure 
their  strength  at  the  ensuing  election. 

The  candidates  of  the  two  parties  truly  represented  the  opposite  sides  of 
that  question,  for  George  W.  Glick  was  as  avowedly  opposed  to  prohibition 


as  John  P.  St.  John  was  its  champion. 

At  the  ensuing  election  Glick  was  elected  by  a majority  of  upwards  of  8000 
votes.  The  rest  of  the  Republican  ticket  was  elected,  and  the  complexion 
of  the  legislature  was  largely  Republican. 

After  his  election,  the  first  official  act  of  note  done  was  the  presentation 
of  his  message  to  the  legislature. 

In  this  he  dealt  with  the  subject  of  prohibition,  especially  the  constitu- 
tional feature  of  it,  at  considerable  length,  and  with  a temperate  and  sus- 
tained reasoning  which  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  refute.  Our  space 
will  not  permit  more  than  meager  quotations  from  the  message 5 on  this  sub- 
ject, but  we  will  extract  enough  to  show  its  spirit  and  purpose. 

After  pointing  out  that  the  operation  of  the  law  had  been  so  far  attended 
with  numerous  evils,  with  none  of  the  predicted  compensating  good,  the 
message  proceeds: 

“It  was  premature,  and  indeed  unfortunate,  to  have  engrafted  into  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  state  a policy  which  from  its  nature  i was  an  ex- 
periment of  doubtful  utility  and  of  uncertain  success,  and  which  has  proved  a 


Note  4 — Session  Laws  of  1881,  eh.  128,  pp.  232-244 ; Laws  of  1885,  ch.  149,  pp.  236-249 ; Laws 
of  1887,  ch.  165,  pp.  233-245. 

Note  5.— Senate  Journal  1883,  pp.  15-53;  House  Journal,  pp.  45-83. 
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failure  wherever  tried  in  other  states.  Whatever  mutations  attend  the 
ordinary  statute  law,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  body  of  con- 
stitutional laws  should  be  permanent  and  inflexible  in  its  character.  It  is 
the  compass  and  rudder  of  the  ship  of  state,  a~nd  for  this  reason  it  is  always 
a mistake— if  not  indeed  a perversion  of  constitutional  forms  and  instru- 
mentalities—to  insert  therein  matters  which  more  strictly  pertain  to  police 
regulations;  regulations  the  character  and  effectiveness  of  which  depend 
upon  a variety  of  circumstances  and  social  conditions,  and  which,  to  reach 
and  subserve  the  best  public  good,  must  be  adapted  to  each  set  of  circum- 
stances and  social  conditions  as  they  exist  at  different  times  and  localities. 

“The  exercise  of  that  portion  of  the  police  power  that  relates  to  the 
maintenance  of  public  decency  and  social  order  cannot  be  restricted  within 
the  limits  of  a uniform  and  inflexible  rule  without  greatly  impairing  its 
efficiency,  and  in  many  instances  rendering  it  nugatory.  The  policy  of  pro- 
hibition may  be  practicable  and  beneficial  in  some  localities  wherein  the 
conditions  conducing  to  success  are  favorable  and  sustained  by  a large  pre- 
ponderance of  popular  sentiment;  but  in  others,  wherein  the  public  senti- 
ment is  inimical  to  the  policy,  and  a strong  public  sentiment  and  interest 
oppose  it,  notwithstanding  it  may  have  received  the  strong  sanction  of 
adoption  as  part  of  the  constitution,  the  laws  creating  the  policy  and  those 
enacted  to  enforce  it  fall  into  disrepute  and  contempt.  In  such  a condition 
of  affairs  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  that  must  en- 
sue. The  demoralization  consequent  upon  habitual  disobedience  to  con- 
stitutional and  legal  obligations  existing,  when  the  line  of  policy  indicated 
is  impracticable  and  disregarded,  must  necessarily  exert  an  unfavorable  in- 
fluence throughout  the  state.” 

Whatever  benefits  might  be  derived  from  the  prohibitory  law  were  with 
as  much  facility  obtainable  under  the  local-option  law,  without  inflicting 
upon  the  state  the  overbalance  of  evils  which  flow  from  impracticable  and 
unenforced  regulations.  This  idea  is  expressed  in  the  message  as  follows: 

“Whatever  benefit  may  be  claimed  to  accrue  to  such  portions  of  the 
state  wherein  prohibition  measures  are  more  strictly  enforced  or  more 
generally  observed,  it  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  those  localities  wherein 
they  are  inoperative,  and  the  same  benefits  were  attainable  on  the  one  hand 
through  the  appropriate  exercise  of  the  police  power  unvexed  by  constitu- 
tional restrictions,  without  entailing  the  great  overbalance  of  evils  on  the 
other  hand  from  futile  attempts  to  impose  uniform  and  un adaptive  regu- 
lations. It  is  not  a sufficient  answer  to  this  to  say  that  the  increased  meas- 
ure of  evils  suffered  in  localities  where  the  prohibition  laws  are  disregarded  is 
simply  a consequence  of  their  disobedience;  for  while  this  may  be  true,  and 
disregard  of  any  law  is  a matter  to  be  deprecated,  it  is  no  less  true  that  a 
body  of  people  do  not  change  their  habits,  customs,  sentiments,  opinions  and 
modes  of  life,  which  they  do  not  admit  or  believe  to  be  bad,  at  the  behests 
of  would-be  reformers,  or  even  constitutions  or  statutes.” 

It  is  further  pointed  out  that  disregard  of  one  law,  long  continuing,  “de- 
grades the  popular  sense  in  respect  to  the  binding  force  of  legal  obligations, 
and  generally  impairs  the  efficiency  of  that  function  of  the  law  that  is  con- 
cerned in  impressing  the  moral  sense,  and  preserving  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  obedience  among  the  people.” 

These  and  other  reasons  urged  in  the  message  for  a modification  of  these 
laws  fell  upon  unheeding,  or  at  least  unwilling,  ears,  and  successive  legisla- 
tures since  then  have  been  exercising  their  ingenuity  in  devising  methods  to 
render  the  prohibition  law  more  effectual. 

The  prohibitory  liquor  law  has  now  been  on  the  statute-book  twenty- four 
years.  During  all  of  that  time  the  constant  cry  has  been  “enforce  the 
law,  and  it  has  become  the  fashion  for  religious  bodies  and  temperance 
societies  to  pass  resolutions  calling  upon  the  governor  and  other  public 


officials  to  enforce  this  law.  There  is  no  anxiety  manifested  respecting  the 
enforcement  of  any  other  law.  Prosecuting  officers  and  other  public  offi- 
cials witness  the  unmistakable  evidences  of  its  violation  every  day  with 
utter  indifference.  Although  in  every  considerable  town  in  the  state  the 
open  and  habitual  sale  of  various  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  state  is  as  common  as  the  selling  of  dry-goods  and  groceries, 
yet  nobody  seems  to  be  alarmed.  If  every  sale  of  beer  and  whisky  made  in 
violation  of  the  prohibitory  law  must  be  accounted  a crime,  then  Kansas  is 
the  most  criminal  state  in  the  Union.  Yet,  when  the  people  of  Kansas  are 
referred  to  as  a people  or  community,  they  are  regarded  as  being  as  upright, 
as  moral,  as  orderly  and  law-abiding  as  the  people  of  any  of  the  American 
states.  If  the  penal  laws  of  other  states  where  prohibitory  liquor  laws  do 
not  prevail  were  subjected  to  the  strain  of  such  frequent  violations  as  is 
suffered  by  the  prohibitory  liquor  law  of  Kansas,  it  would  argue  the  over- 
throw of  social  order  and  the  dissolution  of  society.  Yet,  in  Kansas,  not- 
withstanding that  law  is  habitually  violated,  and  for  the  most  part  with 
impunity,  life  and  property  are  as  safe,  and  those  laws  which  have  respect  to 
the  rights  of  individuals  are  as  strictly  enforced  and  as  well  observed,  as  in 
any  of  the  American  states. 

This  may  suggest  that,  in  circumscribing  human  conduct  by  prohibitory 
liquor  laws,  we  have  invented  a crime  rather  than  defined  one. 

This  indeed  has  been  the  conclusion  of  nearly  all  the  states  which  have, 
by  actual  experiment,  demonstrated  the  failure  of  prohibitory  liquor  laws; 
for  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that  they  would  have  been  repealed  if  they 
had  been  aimed  at  the  suppression  of  crime,  and  not  simply  at  a species  of 
personal  indulgence  which  is  either  harmless,  or  an  individual  and  self- 
regarding  vice  if  carried  to  excess. 

Society  has  at  different  times  interfered  with  the  self-regarding  con- 
duct of  its  members  in  many  ways  under  various  pretexts,  chiefly  to  pro- 
mote individual  welfare  and  the  good  of  the  state. 

It  has  prescribed  the  religious  opinions  which  it  was  legally'  permissible 
to  entertain  and  profess;  the  mode  of  public  worship  to  be  adopted;  it  has 
proscribed  nearly  all  public  amusements  as  harmful,  and  interfered  in  other 
ways  with  personal  liberty,  and  all  with  the  sincere  desire  to  promote  indi- 
vidual and  public  welfare,  and  under  the  mistaken  belief  that  this  could  be 
best  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  the  law. 

Prohibitory  liquor  laws  belong  to  the  same  class.  It  is  attempted  through 
this  means  to  coerce  men  into  prudence  and  temperance. 

Social,  moral  and  political  progress  has  been  attained  mainly  by  casting 
off  these  restraints  and  enlarging  the  sphere  of  individual  freedom,  thus 
casting  upon  the  individual  the  responsibility  for  his  own  welfare.  A return 
to  this  species  of  legislation  signifies  a retrograde  movement,  and  must  in 
the  nature  of  things  prove  more  impracticable  than  was  the  case  with  simi- 
lar laws  in  a less  enlightened  and  more  tyrannical  age. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  work  on  “Liberty,  ” speaking  on  this  subject,  says  : 

‘ * If  there  be  among  those  whom  it  is  attempted  to  coerce  into  prudence  and 
temperance  any  of  the  material  of  which  vigorous  and  independent  charac- 
ters are  made,  they  will  infallibly  rebel  against  the  yoke.” 

Mr.  P.  C.  Young,  representative  from  Wilson  county,  and  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  temperance  of  the  last  house,  is  reported  recently  in  the 
Topeka  Capital  as  having  said,  since  the  joints  are  closed  in  his  locality : 
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“ The  glass-blowers  and  smelter  men  send  in  their  beer  by  the  case,”  and  he 
believes  that  “there  is  more  drunkenness  than  when  the  joints  are  open*” 
but  maintains  that  the  law  should  be  enforced  and  the  joints  closed. 

While  this  legislation  remains  upon  the  statute-book  the  public  authorities 
are  justified  in  using  whatever  means  the  law  has  provided  in  an  attempted 
enforcement  of  it;  even  to  the  disfranchisement  of  cities  and  the  political 
disintegration  of  the  state.  If  the  people  don’t  like  the  process,  then  repeal 
the  law. 

Experience  has  shown  that  during  spurts  of  enthusiasm  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  prohibitory  law,  which  at  times  overtake  the  people  in  different 
localities,  a number  of  saloonists  are  arrested  and  convicted  and  there  is  a 
temporary  closing  up,  followed  by  a period  of  rest,  during  which  the  illicit 
business  is  resumed.  In  the  meantime  it  usually  happens  that  those  streams 
of  the  liquor  traffic  which  the  prosecution  has  stanched  break  out  into  a 
large  number  of  smaller  streams  which  give  more  perplexity  than  the  larger 
ones. 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  up  the  enthusiasm  of  a community  at  white  heat 
all  the  time  in  the  business  of  hauling  loafers  out  of  grog-shops. 

Governor  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  told  the  legislature  of  his  state  that 
he  could  enforce  the  prohibitory  law  if  the  constitution  was  abolished,  and 
they  would  constitute  him  a despot;  otherwise  he  would  decline  the  quixotic 
undertaking.  They  were  not  ready  to  abolish  the  constitution;  so  they  re- 
pealed the  prohibitory  law. 

We  suppose  that  the  idea  that  underlies  the  prohibitory  law  is  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  habits  and  customs  of  men  in  respect  to  the  use  of  liquor.  This 
law  can  have  no  other  rational  purpose.  But  you  cannot  dry  up  the  streams 
of  the  liquor  traffic,  by  which  you  seek  to  render  it  impossible  for  men  to 
obtain  it,  by  closing  a few  grog-shops.  There  is  a door  wide  open  200  miles 
wide  along  our  eastern  border  through  which  there  is  a never-failing  supply. 
You  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  accomplish  this  purpose  under  these  condi- 
tions, and  the  law  does  little  else  than  to  establish  an  arena  for  the  display 
of  legal  gymnastics. 

Governor  Glick’s  recommendations  respecting  railroad  legislation  fared 
better  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature.  The  message  deals  with  this  subject 
in  very  plain  terms.  While  it  points  to  the  fact  that  the  railroads  have 
been  very  largely  instrumental  in  building  up  and  enhancing  the  prosperity 
of  Kansas,  it  shows  with  what  a liberal  hand  the  public  has  dealt  out  help 
to  encourage  railroad  building.  Besides  government-guaranteed  bonds 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  $27,806,000,  large  amounts  of  local  municipal  bonds 
and  millions  of  acres  of  public  domain  were  granted  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railroads  of  the  state.  As  a return  for  this  generosity,  the 
people  had  a right  to  expect  at  least  fair  treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  claimed  in  the  message  that,  taking  advantage  of  a law  authorizing  the 
railroad  companies  to  consolidate  and  lease  their  roads,  they  proceeded  to 
put  an  end  to  fair  and  healthy  competition  among  themselves  by  pooling 
common  points,  and,  by  parceling  out  the  state  into  distinct  territories,  ap- 
portioning to  each  railroad  system  a certain  field,  they  maintained  their 
rates  at  a high  figure.  Says  the  message: 

“Steadily  have  these  corporations  invaded  the  rights  of  the  people. 
They  have  taken  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  business  and  commerce; 
they  have,  upon  the  flimsiest  pretext,  presumed  to  do  high-handed  and  out- 
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rageous  things;  they  have  ignored  the  real  interest  of  the  state,  and  have 
simply  used  the  state  and  its  resources  to  the  detriment  and  injury  of  its  ag- 
ricultural, commercial  and  manufacturing  interests,  so  that,  by  a systematic 
and  thoroughly  organized  method  of  ‘pooling  their  earnings,’  by  unjust  dis- 
criminations against  localities  and  individuals,  by  excessive  and  exorbitant 
freight  and  passenger  rates,  by  drawbacks  secretly  allowed,  thus  defrauding 
other  patrons,  as  well  as  by  an  arrogant  and  intolerant  policy,  they  have 
made  it  practically  impossible  for  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  com- 
pete with  the  same  classes  in  adjoining  states.  The  result  of  this  has  been 
to  make  it  unprofitable  to  develop  the  manufacturing  resources  of  our  state.  ” 

A further  evil  from  which  the  state  was  suffering,  it  is  pointed  out,  con- 
sisted in  constantly  discriminating  against  the  wholesale  merchants  of  this 
state  and  in  favor  of  the  same  class  in  other  states.  It  is  said: 

“The  dire  effects  of  this  system  of  discrimination  are  also  seen  in  check- 
ing the  growth  and  prosperity  of  all  the  towms,  villages  and  cities  of  the 
state.  These  towms  are  thus  injured,  their  business  crippled,  their  indus- 
tries embarrassed,  their  development  rendered  expensive  and  difficult,  the 
prices  of  all  commodities  unduly  enhanced;  and  all  this  is  endured  while 
towns  and  cities  in  adjoining  states  are  being  rapidly  built  up  at  our  ex- 
pense.” 

This  is  a pretty  severe  indictment  to  present  against  the  one  most  power- 
ful factor  in  the  business  interests  of  the  state,  and  to  be  launched  at  high 
noon  upon  the  legislative  body.  But  the  indictment  is  not  yet  complete. 
The  message  adds: 

‘ ‘ In  addition  to  these  oppressive  discriminations  against  localities  and 
individuals,  these  corporations  have  for  ten  years  persistently  defied  the 
law  in  refusing  to  comply  with  the  enactment  requiring  them  to  establish 
and  keep  their  general  offices  within  the  state,  but  have  removed  them  be- 
yond our  limits,  and  even  now  deny  and  defy  the  jurisdiction  of  our  courts, 
thus  violating  the  will  of  the  people  in  this  regard.  And  perhaps  one  of 
the  worst  features  of  this  vexed  railway  problem  is  the  constant  tendency 
on  the  part  of  railroad  managers  to  manipulate  the  politics  of  the  state— to 
seek  not  only  to  control  conventions,  to  make  platforms,  to  nominate  and 
elect  candidates,  but  also  to  improperly  influence  legislation  by  subsidizing 
and  establishing  newspapers,  and  by  employing  paid  lobbyists  to  defeat 
proper  legislation,  so  that  corporate  greed  may  still  override  and  oppress 
the  people.” 

But,  governor,  if  the  railroads  had  already  parceled  out  the  state 
amongst  themselves,  to  each  a distinct  portion,  was  not  the  election  and 
control  of  the  legislature  a part  of  its  province? 

But  the  indictment  proceeds  relentlessly  to  the  bitter  end,  thus: 

“The  public  is  aware  that  in  the  states  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa  a serious 
complication,  growing  out  of  an  attempt  to  control  and  apportion  territory 
to  a particular  railroad,  has  just  been  adjusted  between  the  parties  to  such 
a compact.  Two  similar  transactions  have  occurred  in  this  state  within  the 
past  ninety  days.  By  this  method  of  apportioning  territory  to  a particular 
railroad,  the  building  of  new  roads,  even  when  they  are  needed  in  self-de- 
fense, either  by  competing  lines  or  the  public,  is  entirely  prevented,  or  made 
exceedingly  difficult,  so  that  the  remote  towms  and  cities  and  agricultural 
districts  are  deprived  of  railroad  facilities,  obtainable  but  for  such  combina- 
tions made  to  render  competition  impossible,  and  the  business  of  such  un- 
fortunate districts  thereby  made  unprofitable.” 

The  governor  next  calls  to  his  aid  some  authentic  figures  from  a Kansas 
railroad  report,  which  furnished  him  with  a powerful  illustration  of  the  jus- 
tice of  his  criticism  and  the  recommendation,  or  rather  demands,  he  is 
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about  to  make  upon  the  legislature  on  behalf  of  the  people.  The  message 
proceeds : 

“I  call  your  attention  to  the  recently  published  statement  of  the  earnings 
of  #ne  the  leading  railroads  of  the  state,  which  published  statement  has  not 
been  denied,  so  far  as  I am  aware.  The  earnings  of  this  road  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  November  1,  1882,  are,  as  given  in  round  numbers,  $14,500,000, 
with  a net  earning  of  over  $6,000,000.  Allowing  this  railroad  to  represent 
one-third  of  the  entire  mileage  of  the  state  (which  it  does  not) , on  the  same 
basis  of  earnings,  the  entire  mileage  of  the  state  (3967  miles)  would  be  over 
$45,000,000;  and,  upon  the  same  basis  of  profit  earned  by  the  road  referred 
to,  the  total  net  profit  of  the  entire  mileage  of  the  state  would  be  over  $18,- 
000,000— a sum  that  in  two  years  would  amount  to  more  than  the  assessed 
value  of  the  entire  railroad  property  of  the  state;  or,  in  other  words,  taking 
this  one  road,  representing  less  than  one-third  of  the  mileage  of  the  state 
(whose  published  earnings  we  have  just  quoted),  as  a basis,  the  entire  mile- 
age of  the  state,  after  deducting  all  the  running  expenses,  pays  for  itself  once 
every  two  years,  besides  paying  all  operating  expenses. 

“It  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  railroad  assessors  that  the  total  as- 
sessed value  of  the  railroad  property  in  the  state  is  $25,088,156.46,  and  the 
average  assessed  rate  per  mile  is  $6786.43.  If  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
roads  are  $45,000,000,  the  average  earning  per  mile  is  over  $14,000— a sum 
more  than  twice  the  assessed  value.  When  we  contemplate  the  magnitude 
of  these  figures,  and  that  the  burdens  they  indicate  have  been  borne  by  the 
people,  it  shows  a patient  submission  that  enlists  our  sympathy,  and  a re- 
cuperative power  and  industry  on  their  part  that  challenges  the  admiration 
of  all.” 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  figures  given  above,  to  wit,  $45,000,000, 
as  representing  the  total  earnings  of  the  railroads  for  the  year  1882,  is  the 
result,  as  will  be  seen,  from  calculations  drawn  from  the  single  report  of 
one  of  the  roads.  It  was  slightly  above  the  actual  figures,  but  sufficiently 
close  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  illustration.  The  $14,000  per  mile 
cited  above  is  a mistake,  arising,  doubtless,  from  a division  of  the  total 
earnings  of  the  railroads  operating  in  the  state,  one-half  of  whose  then 
mileage  was  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state,  among  the  mileage  within  the 
state. 

But  the  railroads  were  still  not  satisfied  with  this  fine  showing  as  to 
earnings.  The  state  having  so  far  forborne  to  interfere  with  them  or  to 
place  a limit  to  their  exactions  had  emboldened  them  to  commit  still  greater 
wrongs.  The  message  proceeds  : 

“For  example,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  our  wheat  and  corn  crops 
of  1882  were  a certainty,  the  railroads  of  the  state  at  once  advanced  the 
rate  of  freight  above  the  rate  of  last  year  to  such  an  extent  as  to  place  an 
additional  burden  upon  the  wheat  and  corn  crops  amounting  to  over  $1,500,- 
000;  so  that,  as  we  increase  the  agricultural  products  of  Kansas,  the  rail- 
roads adopt  the  unnatural  policy  of  advancing  their  rates,  thus  preventing 
a good  crop  from  returning  any  more  money  to  the  producer  than  a poor 
one.” 

Having  set  forth  the  grounds  that  called  for  appropriate  legislation  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  state,  the  governor  proceeds  to  outline  what 
in  his  judgment  should  be  done  to  afford  relief.  The  passenger  fares  should 
be  reduced  from  four  to  three  cents  per  mile,  and  a fair  and  just  maximum 
rate  of  freight  for  coal,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  broom-corn,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs 
and  lumber  established;  that  the  railroads  be  prohibited  from  pooling,  and 
from  charging  more  for  a short  than  is  charged  for  a longer  haul;  and  finally 
that  the  roads  be  placed,  together  with  the  telegraph  and  express  companies, 
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under  the  control  of  a state  commission  with  adequate  powers  to  protect 
the  people  from  railroad  aggression. 

W e shall  now  inquire  how  this  clear  and  trenchant  message  was  responded 
to  by  the  legislature. 

A bill  was  introduced  into  the  legislature  which  reduced  the  passenger 
fares  to  three  cents  per  mile  from  four.  It  provided  for  a Board  of  Railroad 
Commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  state,  armed 
with  general  supervisory  powers,  to  hear  complaints  from  shippers  and 
others;  and  whenever  complaints  should  be  preferred  by  the  mayor  and 
council  of  a city,  or  the  trustee  of  a township,  that  the  rates  on  freight 
charged  at  the  locality  whence  the  complaints  came  were  excessive,  to  in- 
quire into  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates  thus  complained  of,  and  to  de- 
termine what  were  reasonable  and  proper  rates  in  place  of  those  complained 
of,  and  that  the  rates  so  found  by  the  board  to  be  reasonable  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  railroads.  There  were  also  provisions  against  unjust  discrimi- 
nations and  against  pooling  between  different  railroads. 

It  was  popularly  believed  at  the  time  that  the  bill  was  an  extremely  mild 
measure,  and  conferred  the  minimum  of  power  upon  the  railroad  board. 
This  belief  was  shared  by  members  of  the  legislature  and  by  the  railroad 
officials. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  board  appointed  by  the  Executive 
Council,  complaints  came  to  the  board  from  several  municipal  bodies,  charg- 
ing that  the  rates  were  excessive  and  unreasonable  at  such  points,  which 
the  board  proceeded  to  investigate,  and  which  it  found  to  be  unreasonable, 
as  charged,  and  the  board  prescribed  rates  on  a lower  scale  in  place  of  those 
complained  of. 

In  deciding  the  first  case  of  this  kind  that  came  before  it,  the  board  gave 
a construction  to  another  section  of  the  statute,  which  imparted  to  its  ac- 
tion in  changing  the  rates  at  a given  point  a far-reaching  effect  and  conse- 
quence. In  the  last  clause  of  section  10  of  the  first  railroad-commissioner 
law  it  is  provided  that  ‘ ‘ a railroad  company  shall  not  charge  more  for  trans- 
porting freight  from  any  point  on  its  line  than  a fair  and  just  proportion  of 
the  price  it  charges  for  the  same  kind  of  freight  transported  from  any  other 
point.”  It  was  held  that  when  the  rates  at  a given  point  are  reduced  by 
the  action  of  the  board  for  the  reason  that  the  same  are  excessive,  but  that 
they  are  in  fair  proportion  to  all  other  rates  on  the  same  line  of  railroad,  all 
other  rates  along  the  road  must  be  in  like  manner  reduced  in  order  to  main- 
tain that  fair  and  just  proportion  in  the  rates  upon  the  schedule  designed 
for  the  whole  road. 

It  was  seen  by  the  railroads  at  once  that,  if  this  was  a correct  rendering 
of  the  law,  the  board  possessed  the  power  under  it  to  reduce  every  rate  in 
the  state.  This  interpretation  of  the  statute  was  not  impugned,  but  the  ac- 
tion of  the  board  was  strongly  opposed  on  the  ground  that  the  rates  were 
not  unreasonable.  This  led  to  a prolonged  and  bitter  contest,  which,  how- 
ever, resulted  in  a general  reduction  of  all  the  freight  rates  in  the  state. 

This  was  abundantly  justified,  for  an  examination  showed  that  the  freight 
rates  were  higher  than  upon  any  of  the  railroads  in  any  of  the  adjoining 
states;  enough  higher,  indeed,  to  justify  the  strong  criticism  contained  in 
the  governor’s  message. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  see  what  was  the  immediate  fruit  of  the  action 
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of  the  governor  and  the  legislature  in  the  legislation  on  this  one  subject  at 
that  session  of  the  legislature.  > 

At  the  behest  of  the  governor  the  legislature  reduced  passenger  fares 
from  four  to  three  cents  a mile.  What  was  the  saving  to  the  people  on  this 
reduction?  There  are  no  precise  figures  from  which  an  exact  statement  is 
deducible,  but  there  are  enough  data  to  enable  us  to  form  a close  estimate. 

In  the  first  report  of  the  railroads  to  the  board,  in  1883,  the  total  number  of 
miles  of  road  operated  by  the  companies  whose  roads  in  whole  or  in  part  were 
within  the  state  was  9417  miles.  Of  this  mileage,  4750  miles  were  within 
the  state— a little  more  than  one-half.  On  the  basis  of  mileage  and  passenger 
earnings  for  that  year,  the  absolute  saving  to  the  people  of  this  state  in 
reduced  passenger  fares  was  $1,727,955.  The  average  reduction  of  freight 
rates  by  the  board  during  Governor  Glick’s  administration  was  thirteen  per 
cent.,  which  effected  an  additional  saving  to  the  people  per  annum  of 
$1,843,310.  This  makes  an  annual  saving  to  the  people  in  reduced  fares  and 
freights  upon  Kansas  railroads  during  this  administration  of  $3,571,265.  In 
addition,  there  was  an  instrumentality  created  through  which,  as  occasion 
should  arise,  other  reductions  might  be  effected. 

After  this,  railroad  building  in  the  state  went  on  with  accelerated  speed, 
and  within  six  years  from  the  date  of  these  events  the  mileage  in  Kansas 
had  nearly  doubled. 

The  two  subjects  reviewed  were  of  prime  importance,  but  other  matters 
which  deeply  concerned  the  public  interest  occupied  the  thought  and  the 
energy  of  this  practical  man,  which  we  will  proceed  briefly  to  present. 

It  may  seem  a singular  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  public  authorities 
that  up  to  the  beginning  of  Governor  Glick’s  administration  there  had  been 
no  system  proposed  to  protect  the  live-stock  interests  of  Kansas  from  the 
inroads  and  spread  of  contagion  and  infectious  diseases— diseases  the  origin 
of  which  was  obscure,  and  the  spread  of  which  was  most  rapid  and  destruct- 
ive. 

Governor  Glick  called  special  attention  to  this  very  important  subject  in 
his  message,  in  a brief  but  forcible  manner.  He  said: 

‘ 4 1 learn  from  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  our  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
that  at  the  present  time  there  are  in  our  state  1,404,488  head  of  neat  cattle, 
valued  at  $49,192,408;  swine,  1,228,683  head,  valued  at  $12,286,830;  sheep, 
980,767  head,  valued  at  $2,942,301.  This  vast  number  of  meat-producing  ani- 
mals is  not  a tithe  of  what  our  state  is  capable  of  producing.  This  interest  is 
capable  of  being  increased  to  such  vast  proportions,  and  of  being  the  foundation 
of  so  much  wealth  and  prosperity,  that  it  is  important  that  it  should  have  what- 
ever legislative  encouragement  and  protection  can  be  given  to  it,  so  that 
it  shall  be  protected  against  contagious,  epizootic  or  other  infectious  dis- 
eases.” 

The  governor  recommended  that  the  legislature  should  provide  by  law  for 
the  appointment  of  a state  veterinary  surgeon,  who  should  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  looking  after  and  aiding  the  people  in  protecting  the  live  stock 
against  contagious  diseases;  of  warning  them  of  their  approach,  and  adopt- 
ing proper  sanitary  measures  to  stamp  out  and  prevent  the  spread  of  all 
diseases  dangerous  to  live  stock. 

It  would  seem  that  a measure  so  timely  and  wise  would  have  met  with 
prompt  support  trom  the  lawmaking  body  in  a state  wherein  was  such  a vast 
live-stock  interest,  which  in  a very  few  years  would  more  than  double,  and 
continue  to  increase  for  many  years  to  come.  A bill  framed  to  carry  out 
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the  governor’s  recommendations  passed  the  house  of  representatives  but  en- 
countered determined  opposition  in  the  senate,  and  especially  from  Senator 
Harrison  Kelley,  a leading  farmer  and  stockman. 

His  argument  appeared  to  be  that  the  live  stock  of  Kansas  was  in  no 
danger  from  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  which,  on  account  of  the 
purity  of  the  Kansas  atmosphere,  could  not  become  epidemic.  He  was 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  His  opposition  was  not  due  solely  to  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  diseases  to  which  live  stock  were  exposed,  but  rather  to  his  intense  preju- 
dice towards  any  recommendation  emanating  from  a Democrat.  At  that 
time  he  believed  that  a Democrat  was  as  much  out  of  place  as  governor  of 
Kansas  as  the  king  of  Timbuctoo  would  be  in  a kingdom  of  saints  and  flow- 
ers. He  was  subsequently  pried  out  of  this  particular  prejudice  by  the 
Populist  insurrection,  but  his  new  attitude  led  him  to  regard  his  late  Re- 
publican associates  as  incorrigible  rogues  who  deserved  to  be  hanged. 

In  this  instance  Senator  Kelley  was  soon  to  meet  his  Nemesis.  Within 
two  weeks  of  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  in  which  he  had  defeated 
this  wise  and  necessary  measure  for  the  protection  of  the  very  interests  he 
was  supposed  to  chiefly  represent  in  that  body,  a virulent  and  fatal  disease 
attacked  the  cattle  in  the  vicinity  of  Neosho  Rapids,  within  the  senator’s 
district,  which  spread  rapidly  from  herd  to  herd  in  that  community.  The 
people  saw  their  cattle  stricken  with  the  fatal  disease  and  dying  in  large 
numbers,  but  knew  neither  the  nature  of  the  disease  nor  how  to  treat  it, 
nor  what  measures  to  take  to  protect  uninfected  herds.  The  people  in  fear 
and  panic  called  a public  meeting,  which  they  asked  Governor  Glick  to  at- 
tend. He  went  and  inspected  the  infected  herds  and  found  them  in  a most 
horrible  condition.  They  asked  him  what  they  should  do.  He  advised  them 
to  consult  Senator  Kelley,  who  was  present,  and  who  in  his  superior  wisdom 
had  just  defeated  a bill  in  the  legislature  which  provided  for  such  assistance 
as  that  which  they  were  now  in  sore  need  of. 

The  meeting  now  by  resolution  asked  the  governor  to  reconvene  the  leg- 
islature in  special  session 6 to  pass  the  bill,  or  a similar  one,  to  that  Mr. 
Kelley  had  opposed.  They  also  required  Mr.  Kelley  to  support  it. 

The  legislature  was  convened,  and  a bill  conforming  to  the  governor’s 
recommendation  was  speedily  passed  and  became  a law. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Governor  Glick  was  exerting  himself  with 
the  general  government  to  have  one  of  its  veterinary  surgeons  detailed  to 
the  scene  of  the  trouble  to  take  measures  to  arrest  its  spread  and  to  stamp 
it  out.  In  this  way  he  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Holcombe,  who,  on 
investigation,  pronounced  the  disease  the  foot-and-mouth  disease.  Doctor 
Holcombe  at  once  took  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  The 
precautions  taken  were  so  effectual  as  to  confine  the  disease  to  the  then  in- 
fected herds  and  to  finally  stop  its  ravages. 

Doctor  Holcombe  was  prevailed  upon  to  resign  his  position  in  the  army  and 
take  the  position  of  veterinary  surgeon  for  Kansas.  A Board  of  Live-stock 
Sanitary  Commissioners  was  provided  for  in  the  law,  and  the  first  commis- 
sioners appointed  under  it  were  W.  A.  Harris,  J.  W.  Hamilton,  and  J.  T. 
White,  experienced  stockmen.  

Note  6. -Special  session  of  the  legislature,  commencing  March  18.  1884,  and  ending  March 
25.  1884.  ( Senate  and  House  Journals  of  1885,  fore  part  of  books.)  Acts  passed  to  be  bound  at 

end  of  Session  Laws  of  1885.  Proclamation  for  special  session,  dated  March  13.  1884. 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  this  disease  did  not  originate  in  this  state, 
and  it  became  an  interesting  question  how  it  was  brought  to  Kansas.  This 
was  carefully  investigated,  and  it  was  found  that  two  men  at  Colony,  Kail., 
who  were  breeders  of  fine  cattle,  had  imported  about  a dozen  head  from 
England  and  landed  them  at  Bangor,  Me.  There  were  some  work  cattle  at 
that  place  affected  with  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  that  had  been  driven 
along  the  streets  of  that  city,  and  the  imported  cattle  had  been  driven  over 
the  same  street.  The  disease  developed  first  among  cattle  which  had  been 
bought  in  the  vicinity  where  these  imported  cattle  had  been  unloaded  from 
the  railroad  and  driven.  Thus  it  became  certain  that  the  disease  had  been 
brought  by  the  imported  cattle  from  Bangor,  where  they  were  first  landed, 
and  that  the  germs  of  the  disease  which  had  been  gathered  from  the  dust 
of  the  streets  of  that  city  had  rapidly  infected  other  cattle  in  Kansas. 

Kansas  had  already  passed  several  laws  to  protect  cattle  against  losses 
caused  by  Texas  or  splenic  fever.  It  was  a criminal  offense  to  bring  South- 
ern or  Texas  cattle  into  the  state,  except  during  the  winter  months,  but 
it  was  found  difficult  to  secure  convictions.  It  was  hard  to  prove  the  of- 
fense against  the  owners  of  the  cattle.  They  kept  out  of  the  state  or  changed 
their  abode  so  often  that  proof  of  guilt  was  not  obtainable.  Often  men 
in  charge  of  cattle  claimed  they  were  only  herdmen,  citizens  of  Kansas, 
and  knew  nothing  of  where  the  cattle  came  from.  The  cattle  were  shipped 
by  railroad  and  unloaded  at  small  stations  and  quickly  driven  to  their 
places  of  destination  at  night,  and  if  prosecution  was  expected  quick  changes 
of  location  were  made  across  county  lines.  In  those  days,  with  the  open 
grazing  country  south  of  Kansas  in  Oklahoma,  the  stock  interests  of  Kan- 
sas were  subject  to  menace  with  practically  no  protection,  and  against 
that  dreaded  disease  it  had  no  security  until  the  settlement  of  Oklahoma 
and  the  passage  of  the  quarantine  law.  Constant  complaint  was  made  to 
the  governor  of  the  devastation  made  to  native  cattle.  With  no  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  use  of  the  first  Board  of  Sanitary  Commissioners,  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  do  anything  for  the  protection  of  this  vast  cattle 
industry.  The  governor,  as  a final  effort,  called  a meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Sanitary  Commissioners  and  invited  the  managers  of  the  railroads  entering 
the  territory  south  and  west  of  Kansas,  that  were  engaged  in  handling 
Southern  cattle,  to  meet  with  them.  The  meeting  was  held  and  the  proof 
of  the  loss  to  the  cattle  industry  shown  to  the  railroad  managers,  and  the 
consequent  loss  of  freight  to  their  companies.  The  impossibility  of  suc- 
cessfully prosecuting  parties  under  the  law,  as  it  then  existed,  was  fully 
explained  to  them.  After  a full  discussion  of  the  matter,  the  railroad  man- 
agers agreed  that  their  roads  would  ship  no  more  Southern  cattle  to  points 
in  Kansas,  and  only  through  to  stock-yards.  This  was  a long  and  most  ef- 
fective stride  for  the  protection  of  the  cattle  interests  of  the  state.  This 
policy  of  the  roads  was  carried  out  during  Mr.  Glick’s  term  of  office,  and 
it  secured  practically  the  protection  of  the  cattle  interests  against  the  rav- 
ages of  the  Texas  fever.  It  was  the  inauguration  of  a policy  that  has  be- 
come permanent  in  the  West  during  the  “closed  season.”7 

Early  in  July,  1884,  the  governor  received  a message  by  wire  from  a town 
in  western  Kansas  saying  that  Indians  were  seen  near  there,  and  the  people 
were  becoming  alarmed.  This  message  was  followed  quickly  by  many  others 


Note  7.-  The  closed  season  is  “ between  the  1st  day  of  February  and  the  1st  day  of  Decem- 
ber” of  any  year.— General  Statutes  of  Kansas,  1901,  §7420. 
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urging  and  calling  for  protection,  saying  there  was  an  Indian  raid,  as  many 
Indians  had  been  seen.  These  dispatches  were  supplemented  by  letters  say- 
ing that  the  settlers  were  much  alarmed  and  were  going  to  the  towns  on 
the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  The  govenor  laid  all  the  information  he  had  be- 
for  Maj.-gen.  John  Pope,  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  who  was  then  in  command 
of  the  military  department  which  included  Kansas,  and  invoked  his  aid  and 
assistance.  Before  the  interview  closed  General  Pope  ordered  two  com- 
panies of  cavalry  from  Fort  Riley  to  the  western  part  of  the  state,  with  full 
instructions  to  drive  out  all  hostile  Indians  and  protect  the  settlers,  but  with 
orders  to  give  out  no  information  concerning  their  trip  or  destination. 
These  two  companies  scouted  over  the  western  part  of  Kansas,  or  the  country 
in  which  the  Indians  were  seen  or  were  supposed  to  have  been.  No  hostile 
Indians  were  found.  The  cavalry  found  a few  small  bands  of  friendly 
Indians  who  were  camping  along  the  streams,  hunting  and  fishing.  They  in- 
formed the  cavalry  officers  that  there  were  no  hostile  Indians  in  the  country 
and  that  they  knew  of  no  hostile  feeling  of  any  Indians  against  the  whites. 
In  ten  days  the  cavalry  were  back  at  Fort  Riley,  with  the  regret  that  they 
failed  to  have  a little  brush  with  the  redskins.  It  was  a source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  the  governor  that  the  scare  ended  as  peacefully  as  it  did. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1883,  the  people  of  Dodge  City  were  divided  into 
two  hostile  parties,  the  gamblers  and  tough  element  on  one  side  and  the 
law-abiding  people  on  the  other.  A gambler  by  the  name  of  Short  was 
charged  with  some  offense.  The  people  were  so  incensed  that  they  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  hanging  him,  while  the  roughs  armed  themselves, 
ready  for  a fight  if  Short  was  molested  or  hanged.  The  officers  had  to  pro- 
tect Short  from  the  angry  citizens  who  were  threatening  to  hang  him  and 
the  roughs  who  were  endeavoring  to  release  him.  While  this  condition  was 
prevailing  telegrams  and  letters  were  coming  to  the  governor  every  few 
minutes,  describing  a terrible  condition  of  affairs  and  appealing  for  military 
aid,  each  side  claiming  that  the  other  was  the  aggressor. 

The  governor  at  once  sent  Adjt.-gen.  Thomas  Moonlight,  with  instruc- 
tions to  prevent  rioting  and  bloodshed  and  to  keep  him  fully  advised  by  wire 
and  letter.  General  Moonlight  was  a very  brave  and  discreet  man  and  the 
governor  had  implicit  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  discretion,  and  hence 
could  rely  on  his  reports.  The  general  found  the  excitement  so  intense  that 
he  asked  that  a company  of  militia  be  sent  to  his  assistance.  The  governor 
did  not  like  this  idea  of  sending  a company  of  soldiers  to  quell  the  disturb- 
ance, but  to  be  on  the  safe  side  ordered  a company  at  Great  Bend  to  hold 
themselves  ready  for  duty  if  required.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe 
railroad  company  had  a locomotive  and  car  ready  to  take  the  company  to 
Dodge  City  in  a few  hours. 

In  the  meantime,  a committee  of  twelve  citizens  of  Dodge  City  called  on 
the  governor  and  gave  him  their  theory  of  the  trouble.  They  said  Short 
should  be  hanged,  along  with  any  others  aiding  in  his  relief.  The  governor 
told  them  what  he  had  done  in  sending  General  Moonlight  to  Dodge  City, 
and  that  he  had  a company  of  soldiers  ready  to  go  there  at  a moment’s  notice, 
but  that  there  must  be  no  hanging  or  violence,  and  that  the  law  must  take 
its  course,  even  though  it  became  necessary  to  order  the  soldiers  to  aid  the 
officers  in  enforcing  the  law  and  preserving  the  peace.  He  advised  them  to 
go  home  as  soon  as  possible,  and  aid  General  Moonlight  in  quieting  the  peo- 
ple, so  that  the  necessity  of  sending  soldiers  to  enforce  order  would  be  avoided. 
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When  the  committee  returned  home  General  Moonlight  had  secured  promises 
from  the  peaceably  disposed  that  Short,  with  others  who  were  charged  with 
crime,  should  be  tried  by  the  courts,  and,  if  found  guilty,  should  suffer  the 
penalty  of  the  law.  The  people  rejoiced  at  the  peaceable  ending  of  the 
trouble.8 

There  had  been  general  complaint,  even  prior  to  this  administration,  es- 
pecially from  members  of  the  bar,  that  judges  were  too  frequently  candidates 
for  Congress.  The  governor  called  attention  to  this  vicious  practice  in  his 
message,  from  which  we  extract: 

“For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  advantages  of  a pure  judicial  system, 
as  contemplated  by  the  constitution,  and  securing  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  people,  it  is  important  that  this  end  should  be  secured  by  such  legis- 
lation as  will  effectually  keep  the  judiciary  and  the  courts  above  reproach. 
To  this  end,  I deem  it  a matter  of  the  highest  importance  that  you  provide 
by  law  that  all  ballots  cast  for  a person  holding  the  office  of  judge  be  de- 
clared absolutely  void  (except  for  a judicial  office) ; that  such  vote  shall  not 
be  canvassed,  and  that  no  certificate  of  election  shall  be  issued  by  any  board 
of  canvassers  to  any  person  holding  a judicial  office,  except  the  one  excepted 
by  the  constitution.” 

A few  days  after  the  organization  of  the  legislature,  Col.  William  P. 
Hackney,  state  senator,  called  on  the  governor  and  asked  him  to  prepare  a 
bill  embodying  this  recommendation  in  relation  to  district  judges.  He  said: 
“ Down  in  my  part  of  the  state,  as  soon  as  we  elect  a judge  he  commences 
to  run  for  Congress.  Prepare  the  bill  and  I will  see  that  it  passes.”  The 
bill  was  prepared  and  was  presented  by  Senator  Hackney,  passed  both  houses 
unanimously,  and  is  now  in  force.9  Since  the  passage  of  that  law  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  for  Congress  has  been  reduced  and  the  character  of  the 
state  judiciary  is  on  a much  higher  plane. 

Governor  Glick  sought  to  introduce  a reform  in  the  government  of  the 
state  institutions,  educational,  charitable,  and  reformatory,  by  eliminating 
the  element  of  party  politics  and  spoils  from  the  appointments  for  places  in 
the  administration  of  these  institutions.  He  recommended  that  a law  be 
passed  which  would  place  these  institutions  above  the  reach  of  the  hungry 
and  clamoring  horde  who  hang  upon  the  verge  of  the  government  for  bread. 
The  message  on  this  subject  says: 

“Minorities  have  rights  as  well  as  majorities,  and  they  have  the  same 
duties  to  perform  to  the  public,  and  have  the  same  interest  in  the  econom- 
ical and  prudent  administration  of  the  affairs  of  our  state  institutions,  and 
should  share  some  of  the  responsibilities.  These  public  institutions,  edu- 
cational, charitable,  and  reformatory,  should  be  brought  as  near  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  as  possible,  in  order  that  such  generous  support  be  given 
them  as  the  duties  of  common  humanity  and  the  interest  of  the  state  de- 
mand. The  inmates  of  these  institutions  are  pensioners  on  all  the  taxpayers 
of  the  state,  and  not  on  any  party  or  faction.  Their  care,  control,  and  guid- 
ance, and  the  disbursements  of  the  vast  sums  of  public  funds  taken  from 
the  people  annually  for  their  support  should  be  under  the  control  of  repre- 
sentative men,  called  not  from  one  party,  but  from  all  parties,  and  thus  be 
removed  from  mere  party  control,  and  not  appointed  or  selected  in  the  inter- 
ests of  any  party  or  faction.  The  affairs  of  these  institutions  should  not  be 
party  spoil,  or  subject  to  change  by  mere  party  success.” 


Note  8 .—  Ford.  County  Globe,  Dodge  City,  March  1,  1883;  also.  Dodge  City  Times,  May  17 
and  24.  1883. 

Note  9.—  Senate  bill  No.  143  was  introduced  by  Senator  Hackney,  January  20,  1883,  and  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Session  Laws  of  1883,  ch.  108,  p.  162. 
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He  concludes  his  observations  and  recommendations  for  legislation  on  this 
point  as  follows: 

“ But  whether  you  in  your  judgment  so  amend  the  law  or  not,  the  course 
indicated  will  govern  the  present  executive  in  his  actions  and  appointments, 
so  that  none  of  our  state  institutions  shall  be  run  in  the  interests  of  any 
party  or  faction,  or  turned  into  a political  machine.” 

In  appointing  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  Governor 
Glick  adopted  another  idea  in  the  better  interests  of  the  unfortunate  in- 
mates. In  those  institutions  there  were  Germans  who  could  not  understand 
our  language,  and  some  Catholics,  and  the  governor  wisely  determined  that 
there  should  be  a German  and  a Catholic  on  the  board  of  management.  The 
inmates  greatly  appreciated  this  concession  to  them  and  took  pleasure  in 
talking  in  their  language  in  confidence  to  the  German  or  Catholic  member. 
This  policy  soon  had  a good  effect  on  the  disposition  of  the  patients.  They 
seemed  to  feel  much  better  and  more  cheerful  after  a friendly  talk  with  the 
German  or  Catholic  member.  The  superintendents  and  the  board  were 
equally  pleased  at  the  beneficial  results.  No  Catholic  priest  had  ever  been 
permitted  to  enter  the  Penitentiary  and  preach  to  the  Catholic  inmates. 
Governor  Glick  called  the  attention  of  the  directors  and  warden  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary to  this  and  secured  a change  of  policy.  He  got  an  order  allowing 
a Catholic  priest  to  preach  every  fourth  Sunday,  and  to  attend  confessionals 
when  a dying  prisoner  requested  it. 

It  is  enough  to  add  that  Governor  Glick  steadfastly  adhered  to  this  line 
of  policy  throughout  his  term,  and  with  the  best  results  so  far  as  the  manage- 
ment of  these  institutions  was  concerned.  But  in  making  these  recom- 
mendations and  inaugurating  this  policy,  so  wise  and  just,  he  was  clearly  in 
advance  of  his  time.  His  Republican  successors  soon  turned  the  thing  back 
into  the  old  rut,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

There  have  been  great  strides  made  in  recent  years  in  the  progress  of 
reform  applied  to  the  civil  service  of  the  general  government,  with  most 
beneficial  results  upon  the  purity  and  efficiency  of  the  public  service.  This 
reform  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  public,  which  pays  for  the  service  and 
for  whose  benefit  it  is  provided,  has  a right  to  be  served  by  the  average  of 
ability  and  faithfulness  existing  in  the  community.  This  kind  of  service 
cannot  be  had  by  leaving  the  appointments  to  a set  of  politicians  whose 
principal  business  it  is  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  place  and  power;  men 
who  come  to  regard  themselves  as  the  very  pivot  of  patriotism,  to  conserve 
which  it  is  necessary  to  create  bosses,  and  political  machines  for  the  bosses  to 
operate.  The  boss  cannot  exist  without  spoils— they  are  his  stock  in  trade. 

The  civilized  method  of  appointing  men  to  fill  the  administrative  offices 
in  the  state  has  not  yet  reached  Kansas.  These  offices  continue  to  be 
thrown  in  as  job  lots  to  the  faction  or  party  which  wins  the  election,  and, 
as  a consequence,  the  people  periodically  amuse  themselves  by  breaking  up 
one  machine  to  build  up  another.  What  grand  politics  ! 

Mr.  Glick  tried  to  reform  this  and  bring  the  service  of  the  state  back  to 
the  people,  but  the  people,  it  seems,  were  not  ready  to  forego  this  fine 
amusement.  Under  this  amusing  system  of  spoils,  it  generally  happens  that 
the  men  most  strenuously  recommended  for  these  subordinate  offices  are 
those  whose  low  cunning  renders  them  most  perniciously  active  in  local 
politics,  and  who  are  generally  unfit  for  any  useful  or  honorable  pursuit. 
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Prior  to  Governor  Glick’s  administration  it  had  been  the  practice  for  the 
treasurers  of  educational  institutions  of  the  state  to  draw  out  of  the  state 
treasury  the  full  amount  of  the  appropriation  m^de  for  its  maintenance  for 
the  year,  and  the  management  and  disbursement  of  the  fund  thus  taken 
from  the  public  treasury  was  confided  to  the  local  treasurer  of  the  institu- 
tion. Losses  had  been  occasioned  by  this  method,10  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  legislature  was  called  and  a cure  for  this  evil  suggested.  As  the 
governor’s  suggestion  led  to  a reform  of  this  abuse  and  to  the  adoption  of  a 
law  which  brought  about  a change  in  the  policy  of  the  state  in  this  regard, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  the  pertinent  suggestions  of  the  governor 
in  his  message  to  the  legislature  on  this  subject,  which  led  to  the  change. 
Quoting  from  the  message: 

“All  public  funds  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  state,  where  it  is 
easy  to  fix  responsibility  and  to  secure  a more  faithful  administration  of 
them  than  when  scattered  over  the  state  and  their  management  entrusted 
to  so  many  hands.  The  concentration  of  financial  management  and  control 
in  the  hands  of  trusted  officials  of  the  state  lessens  the  temptation  to  abuse 
trusts  and  reduces  the  risk  of  loss.  Where  the  funds  are  in  the  hands  of 
business  men,  as  must  be  the  case  when  intrusted  to  local  treasurers,  there 
is  a constant  temptation  to  maintain  large  balances  in  cash  of  funds  which 
ought  to  be  invested  and  become  productive.  The  lodgment  in  the  hands 
of  a local  treasurer,  who  is  engaged  in  business,  of  a large  amount  of  inter- 
est-bearing bonds  and  securities,  subjects  them  to  the  danger  of  being 
pledged,  in  case  of  financial  straits,  as  collateral  to  private  uses.  The 
importance  of  placing  funds  where  they  will  remain  secure  and  protected 
from  loss  is  a matter  to  which  I ask  your  serious  attention.  The  loss  of 
the  funds  of  other  institutions  should  admonish  you  of  the  danger  of  placing 
the  funds  of  any  institution  in  any  hands  outside  of  the  state  treasury.” 

This  was  doubtless  good  advice,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
then  state  treasurer  was  Samuel  T.  Howe,  and  the  governor  had  a right  to 
expect  that  the  people  of  Kansas  would  be  sufficiently  careful  to  select  men 
of  his  stamp  to  succeed  him,  in  which  case  the  treasury  would  remain  im- 
pregnable to  all  kinds  of  graft. 

It  would  not  comport  with  the  purpose  of  this  sketch,  nor  could  we  with- 
in the  limits  assigned  to  this  paper,  narrate  the  numerous  incidents  and  occur- 
rences connected  with  this  administration  of  the  executive  office  for  the  two 
years  ending  in  January,  1885.  It  is  designed  in  the  main  to  confine  it  to  a 
statement  of  those  matters  which  have  become  truly  historical— such  mat- 
ters suggested  in  his  messages  as  have  entered  into  the  permanent  policy  of 
the  state. 

The  brief  review  already  made  will  serve  to  show  that  the  administration 
of  Governor  Glick  gave  rise  to  more  important  measures,  which  had  for  their 
object  the  protection  of  the  larger  and  more  vital  interests  of  the  people  of 
Kansas,  than  will  be  found  in  a single  administration  of  any  other  governor 
of  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  governor,  who,  besides  having  to 
superintend  the  change  in  the  organization  of  the  state  government  from 
the  territorial  r^gim^,  was  met  with  war  conditions— in  the  raising  and  organi- 
zation of  new  military  forces. 

The  following  incident  relating  to  state  finance  is  worthy  of  record.  It 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  vigilance  and  skill  of  the  governor,  state  treasurer, 
and  attorney-general. 

Note  10. — In  another  part  of  the  message  the  governor  says  : “It  will  also  be  recollected 
that  already  there  has  been  a direct  known  loss  to  the  school  funds  by  the  defalcations  of  county 
treasurers  of  $37,000,  and  to  the  funds  of  the  Emporia  Normal  School  of  $10,000.” 
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About  the  15th  of  May,  1884,  the  governor  received  a dispatch  from  Don- 
nell, Lawson  & Simpson,  a company  of  New  York  brokers,  who  were  the 
fiscal  agents  of  the  state,  that  their  firm  had  failed.  An  investigation  of 
the  state  records  showed  that  the  agency  held  $132,000  of  state  funds,  and 
also  $42,000  of  funds  belonging  to  school  districts.  A consultation  was  at  once 
held  with  the  state  treasurer,  Samuel  T.  Howe,  and  Atty. -gen.  William  A. 
Johnston,  and  it  was  at  once  decided  that  the  governor  and  the  two  state  of- 
ficers named  should  go  to  New  York  and  see  what  could  be  done  to  save  the 
state  from  this  threatened  loss.  After  reaching  there  the  situation  looked 
hopeless. 

The  men  composing  this  brokerage  firm  went  to  New  York  in  1879  from 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  with,  it  is  said,  about  half  a million  dollars,  and  in  the 
short  space  of  five  years  found  their  fortune  gone  and  the  firm  hopelessly 
bankrupt.  They  had  had  friends  in  the  Kansas  legislature  who  thought  to 
strengthen  the  credit  of  this  firm  in  their  new  start  in  the  East  by  constitu- 
ting the  firm  the  fiscal  agents  of  Kansas  in  New  York. 

In  the  course  of  their  investigation  these  state  officers  learned  that  this 
firm  had  had  large  dealings  with  the  First  National  Bank  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  that  the  bank  held  a large  amount  of  the  securities  placed 
with  it  by  Donnell,  Lawson  & Simpson  to  secure  loans  and  advances 
made  to  them.  The  state  officers  suggested  to  Donnell,  Lawson  & Simpson 
that  perhaps  some  of  those  bonds  and  securities  might  be  saved  for  Kansas 
after  the  bank  had  saved  itself  from  loss.  This  suggestion  was  approved  by 
the  firm.  They  then  sought  the  president  of  the  bank,  Mr.  Baker,  who  en- 
tered into  the  proposal,  and,  after  ascertaining  the  market  value  of  the  se- 
curities and  the  amount  of  the  bank's  lien  on  them,  informed  the  state 
officers  that  if  Donnell,  Lawson  & Simpson  would  consent  that  the  bank  should 
manage  the  securities,  he  could  pay  the  claim  of  the  state  of  Kansas  in  full 
To  this  Mr.  Donnell  gave  his  consent.  Treasurer  Howe  took  the  receipt  of 
the  bank  for  $132,000  of  state  money  and  for  $42,000  of  school  money,  and 
the  three  state  officers  constituted  the  First  National  Bank  the  fiscal  agent 
of  the  state,  having  authority  so  to  do. 

Governor  Glick  was  required  to  act  on  a Price  raid  commission.11  That 

Note  11. — The  first  commission  on  the  Price  raid  claims  was  appointed  by  act  of  legislature 
approved  February  11.  I860  (Session  Laws  1865,  p.  124),  and  consisted  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
adjutant-general,  and  attorney-general,.  who  were  R.  A.  Barker,  T.  J.  Anderson,  and  J.  D. 
Brumbaugh.  This  commission  audited  and  allowed  Price  raid  claims  to  the  amount  of  8342,145.99. 
By  act  of  1867  ( Session  Laws  1867.  p.  63  ) these  claims  were  assumed  by  the  state  of  Kansas,  and 
scrip,  to  be  known  as  “union  military  scrip,”  was  directed  to  be  issued  to  the  claimants,  dated 
June  1.  1867,  and  bearing  interest  at  seven  per  cent.  This  act  further  provided  that  before  any 
of  these  claims  should  be  settled  or  adjusted  they  should  again  be  referred  to  a special  committee 
of  three  disinterested  persons  ; therefore,  under  the  act,  a second  commission  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  W.  H.  Hanley,  W.  H.  Fitzpatrick,  and  D.  E.  Ballard  ; they  reduced  the  amount  of 
claims  audited  by  the  first  commission  to  8240,258. 1 1.  A third  commission  was  appointed  under 
an  act  approved  February  17,  1869  (Session  Laws  1869,  p.  159).  to  audit,  settle  and  assume  Price 
raid  claims  rejected  by  the  two  previous  commissions.  The  members  of  this  commission  were 
Levi  Woodard,  David  Whitaker,  and  T.  J.  Taylor  ; they  allowed  claims  amounting  to  861,221.87. 
The  legislature  of  1873  (Session  Laws  1873,  p.  207  > created  a fourth  commission,  composed  of  the 
treasurer  and  auditor  of  state,  who  were  to  audit  and  allow  the  claims  of  certain  persons  named 
therein,  the  field  and  staff  officers  of  certain  regiments,  and  such  other  persons  as  might  come 
before  the  commission  whose  claims  had  not  been  already  audited ; this  commission  audited 
claims  amounting  to  81360.35.  The  legislature  of  1879  1 Session  Laws  1879,  p.  245 ) appointed  a 
fifth  commission,  to  consist  of  the  governor,  secretary,  auditor  and  treasurer  of  state,  and  the 
attorney-general.  This  commission,  changed  by  successive  elections,  continued  its  work  until 
the  appointment  of  a commissioner,  J.  C.  Caldwell,  in  1887  » Session  Laws  1887,  p.  264),  who  was 
to  make  a “ full  and  complete  statement  in  detail  of  all  the  Price  raid  claims  which  are  unpaid 
and  which  have  been  audited  and  allowed  by  any  commission  heretofore  appointed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Kansas,  and  upon  which  union  military  scrip  has  been  heretofore  issued,  and  also  all 
claims  not  heretofore  audited  which  may  be  presented  to  him.”  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  di- 
rected to  ascertain  and  report  what  claims  would  be  likely  to  be  assumed  and  paid  by  the  United 
States  government.  1 See  Price  Raid  Claims.  Report  of  Auditing  Commissioner,  1887,  pp.  iii,  iv.) 

Under  act  of  Congress  approved  February  2,  1871,  the  secretary  of  war  detailed  three  army 
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commission,  during  his  administration,  passed  upon  a very  large  number  of 
claims,  and  allowed  and  certified  to  claims  amounting  to  $350,000.  The  gov- 
ernor went  to  Washington,  and  submitted  the  claims  allowed  to  the  secretary 
of  war,  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  who  made  an  examination  of  them  and  promised 
to  submit  them  to  Congress,  with  his  recommendation  advising  payment. 
This  is  the  nearest  the  Price  raid  claims  ever  came  to  being  settled. 

There  was  considerable  building  connected  with  the  public  institutions  of 
the  state  going  on  during  this  administration,  which  required  executive 
supervision— the  foundation  for  the  central  part  of  the  capitol  building,  ad- 
ditions to  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Topeka,  and  the  Blind  Asylum,  at  Olathe, 
the  water-works  at  the  Penitentiary,  and  the  macadam  road  to  the  city  of 
Leavenworth. 

During  this  same  administration  there  arose  a conflict  between  settlers 
on  the  public  domain  along  the  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  rail- 
road. Numerous  complaints  came  to  the  governor  from  that  region  to  the 
effect  that  the  railroad  contracts  for  the  sale  of  lands  covered  very  many 
tracts  of  land  which  were  not  included  in  the  grant  to  that  road.  Many  were 
being  embarrassed  in  consequence  in  their  preemption  and  homestead  filings. 
These  matters  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  ex-Govemor  Crawford,  the 
ever  watchful  and  faithful  state  agent  of  Kansas  in  Washington,  who 
promptly  took  up  the  matter,  and  secured,  through  the  secretary  of  the 
interior,  a readjustment  of  the  railway  company’s  land  grant,  with  the  re- 
sult of  restoring  to  the  public  domain  1,300,000  acres  of  land  which  the  com- 
pany was  claiming  and  selling.12 

The  grant  to  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  was  also  sifted  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  22,000  acres  which  had  been  claimed  by  that  company  as  a part  of 
their  grant  was  also  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

During  his  administration  Governor  Glick  made  frequent  visits  to  the 
different  state  institutions,  and  kept  in  close  touch  with  every  part  of  the 
executive  government  of  the  state. 

His  position  was  an  unusual  and  singular  one,  in  that  the  legislature  and 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  who  were  his  associates  in  the  ex- 
ecutive government,  were  Republican.  At  first  the  legislature  manifested 
marked  unfriendliness  and  distrust. 

In  the  making  of  executive  appointments,  which  required  confirmation 
by  the  senate,  that  body  at  first  endeavored  to  control  him.13  They  refused 


officers,  namely,  Gen.  J.  A.  Hardie,  Col.  J.  D.  Bingham,  and  Col.  T.  H.  Stanton,  to  act  as  a com- 
mission to  examine  and  audit  the  Price  raid  claims,  and  to  report  the  amojunt  due  on  the  same. 
In  this  report  the  commission  allowed  no  claims  for  damages,  finding  a balance  due  the  state  for 
“enrolling,  equipping,  arming,  subsisting,  transporting  and  paying”  of  $337,054.38,  which  sum 
was  appropriated  by  Congress  under  act  of  June  8,  1872,  and  paid  to  the  state,  and  was  dis- 
bursed by  the  state  treasurer,  who,  according  to  the  commissioner’s  report,  1887,  did  not  confine 
his  payments  to  the  list  of  claimants  made  by  the  Hardie  commission,  but  paid  $46,414.36  of 
claims  not  allowed,  and  left  unpaid  $19,352.44  of  claims  allowed. 

The  amount  appropriated  under  the  report  of  the  Hardie  commission  is  the  only  appropria- 
tion made  by  the  general  government  for  the  payment  of  the  Price  raid  claims  proper.  (See  re- 
port of  S.  J.  Crawford,  state  agent,  for  the  years  1884,  ’88,  ’90,  and  ’92.)  Other  civil  war  and 
Indian  hostilities  claims  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  adjusted  and  settled  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, with  the  exception  of  losses  in  Quantrill  raid. 

The  legislature  of  1903  ( Session  Laws  1903,  p.  83 ) provided  for  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mission to  examine  and  audit  Price  raid  claims,  and  J.  L.  Allen  was  appointed,  but  no  action 
was  taken  upon  his  report.— John  Francis. 

Note  12.—  Report  of  Samuel  J.  Crawford,  November  28,  1884,  p.  12 ; 1886,  p.  12. 

Note  13.— The  only  difficulty  the  governor  had  with  the  senate,  after  it  found  that  the  offices 
filled  by  his  predecessor  had  become  vacant,  was  over  the  appointment  of  a member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities.  This  became  at  the  time  a subject  of  good-natured  gossip.  Charles  E. 
Faulkner,  of  Salina,  who  had  been  a member  of  that  board,  wished  to  be  reappointed.  This  the 
governor  declined  to  do.  The  names  of  four  reputable  German  Republicans  were  sent  to  the 
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to  confirm  a number  of  his  appointments,  not  because  they  were  unfit,  but 
because  many  of  them  thought  that  a Democrat  had  no  right  to  assume  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  governor,  notwithstanding  the  people  had  conferred 
upon  him  the  powers  of  that  office.  They  intimated  to  him  that  they  were 
willing  to  confirm  persons  whom  they  should  name,  but  he  declined  to  play 
the  puppet.  He  told  them  that  they  would  have  to  confirm  such  nomina- 
tions as  his  judgment  required  him  to  send  in  or  the  offices  would  be  vacant. 
He  adhered  to  this  decision  with  firmness  and  the  senate  finally  conceded 
his  right.  With  the  Republican  members  of  the  Executive  Council  the 
governor's  relations  were  harmonious  and  even  cordial,  and  remained  so  to 
the  end  of  his  term.14 

By  profession  Governor  Glick  was  a lawyer,  and  pursued  the  practice  of 
that  profession  for  many  years  with  honor  and  success;  but  he  was  also  a 
farmer  and  stock-raiser,  in  Atchison  county.  His  interests  and  sympathies 
were  with  the  people,  whom  he  sought  earnestly  to  serve.  He  did  not 
spend  his  time  in  coining  fine  phrases  for  the  amusement  of  the  multitude; 
he  was  direct,  plain,  and  eminently  practical,  and  devoted  himself  to  those 
things  which  made  for  human  well-being  and  contentment. 


senate  in  succession,  and  Mr.  Faulkner  secured  their  rejection.  A committee  of  senators* 
whether  self-appointed  or  not  the  governor  did  not  know,  called  upon  him  and  urged  the  ap_ 
pointment  of  Mr.  Faulkner.  At  this  interview  the  governor  called  their  attention  to  the  rejec- 
tion  of  four  leading  German  Republicans  in  the  interest  of  a man  who  appeared  to  be  running 
the  senate  and  was  trying  to  force  his  own  reappointment.  The  governor  told  the  committee 
that  he  was  willing  and  anxious  to  please  the  senators  and  work  in  harmony  with  them  at  all 
times  when  the  interests  of  the  state  were  involved  and  the  dignity  of  the  executive  office  was 
not  involved,  but  that  neither  the  interest  of  the  charitable  institutions  nor  the  self-respect  of 
the  governor  would  permit  him  to  appoint  Mr.  Faulkner.  After  this  interview  the  senate 
passed  a resolution  asking  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Faulkner.  The  governor  replied  to  this  sub- 
stantially as  he  did  to  the  committee.  Then  another  committee  of  three  senators  called  to  re- 
argue the  matter.  The  governor  finally  told  them  that  he  would  not  under  any  circumstances 
appoint  Faulkner,  and  that  he  would  send  to  the  senate  the  name  of  some  respectable  German 
as  fast  as  one  was  rejected  until  he  had  exhausted  the  names  of  the  German  population  of  the 
state.  Several  senators  then  called  on  the  governor  and  said  that  they  recognized  the  high 
character  of  the  first  appointee  rejected,  and  asked  that  his  name,  August  Bondi,  be  again  sent 
to  the  senate.  The  governor  replied  that  that  would  be  disrespectful  to  the  senate  after  it  had 
rejected  him.  Frank  Schmidt,  an  ex-state  senator,  with  two  other  senators,  called  upon  the 
governor  and  said  that  the  rejection  of  four  reputable  German  Republicans  was  making  trouble, 
and  was  prejudicing  Germans  against  the  Republican  party,  and  asked  that  the  committee  and 
the  governor  might  suggest  a German  who  would  be  satisfactory.  The  governor  said  he  would 
do  anything  to  please  the  senators,  but  that  the  appointee  must  be  a German.  Mr.  Schmidt 
then  asked  if  August  Hohn,  of  Marysville,  would  suit.  The  governor  said  “Yes,”  and  Mr. 
Hohn’s  name  was  sent  to  the  senate,  and  he  was  unanimously  confirmed.  He  was  a very  excel- 
lent member  of  the  board. 

Friendly  relations  were  soon  established  between  the  legislative  members  and  the  governor. 
At  the  close  of  the  session,  had  the  body  been  composed  of  the  governor’s  political  friends,  no 
more  kindly  feeling  or  profession  of  friendship  could  have  been  manifested.  A futile  attempt 
was  also  made  to  make  trouble  in  the  Executive  Council,  composed  of  the  governor  and  other 
state  officers.  The  most  amicable  relations,  however,  were  maintained  between  the  governor 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Executive  Council.  The  governor  afterwards  declared  that  had 
all  the  members  been  Democratic  he  could  not  have  been  treated  more  kindly  or  with  more  con- 
sideration. This  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  when  the  new  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners 
was  to  be  elected  by  the  Executive  Council  the  Republican  members  proposed  that  the  governor 
be  given  the  privilege  of  naming  a Democrat,  and  he  named  Hon.  James  Humphrey  as  such 
member.  The  governor  then  proposed  that  he  would  not  vote  in  the  selection  of  the  two  Repub- 
lican members  until  after  some  gentleman  had  received  three  votes,  it  taking  four  votes  to 
elect.  After  several  days’  effort  outside  of  the  council,  and  without  the  vote  of  the  governor, 
the  Republican  members  agreed  on  the  gentlemen  to  be  elected,  and  on  the  final  vote  the  gov- 
ernor voted  with  the  Republicans,  so  that  each  man  elected  should  receive  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  council. 

Note  14.  — During  the  administration  of  G.  W.  Glick  the  executive  officers  were : Lieutenant- 
governor,  D.  W.  Finney;  secretary  of  state,  James  Smith  ; auditor,  E.  P.  McCabe;  treasurer,  S. 
T.  Howe  ; superintendent  of  public  instruction,  H.  C.  Speer  ; attorney-general,  W.  A.  Johnston  , 
state  printer,  T.  D.  Thacher ; secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Wm.  Sims  ; secretary  State 
Historical  Society,  F.  G.  Adams ; superintendent  of  insurance,  O.  T.  Welch ; state  librarian,  H. 
J.  Dennis  ; adjutant-general,  Thomas  Moonlight. 
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ADDENDA. 

After  the  passage  of  the  railroad  bill,  the  governor  and  C.  C.  Wheeler, 
the  then  manager  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  railroad,  had  > 
many  friendly  talks  about  the  law  and  its  effects.  Colonel  Wheeler  said  he 
had  read  the  law,  and  did  not  see  how  it  would  injure  the  railroad  to  obey 
its  provisions;  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any  discrimination  between  the 
patrons  of  the  roads,  yet  without  regulation  and  supervision  there  always 
would  be.  This  law  gave  the  roads  an  excuse  for  refusing  discriminations 
and  rebates,  and  treating  all  the  patrons  alike.  The  tendency  would  be  to 
make  the  people  and  the  roads  more  friendly. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  law  people  did  not  offer  serious  objections  to 
the  freight  rates,  but  those  discriminated  against  became  angry  and  dis- 
satisfied when  preferences  were  shown  to  other  patrons  and  towns  while 
they  as  rivals  in  business  were  subject  to  higher  rates,  and  thus  made  to 
furnish  funds  to  pay  rebates  and  drawbacks  to  the  favored  shippers.  He 
said  friendship  and  good  business  treatment  ought  to  exist  between  the  roads 
and  their  patrons.  The  fixing  of  freight  rates,  he  thought,  was  a matter 
between  the  manager  of  the  roads  and  its  patrons,  and  while  the  road  should 
be  allowed  fair  and  just  rates,  those  rates  should  not  be  oppressive;  and  that 
he,  in  his  long  experience,  had  never  found  the  people  seriously  to  object  to 
rates  when  they  understood  the  conditions  and  did  not  think  there  were  dis- 
criminations. 

Colonel  Wheeler  was  a most  excellent  gentleman,  and  a just  and  fair 
railroad  manager.  If  roads  were  generally  managed  by  such  men,  the 
friendship  and  good  feeling  between  railroads  and  the  people  would  not  often 
be  marred  by  discord  or  ill  feeling.  Colonel  Wheeler  was  soon  succeeded 
by  A.  E.  Touzalin  as  general  manager,  and  then  the  trouble  commenced. 

Mr.  Touzalin  came  to  Kansas  with  a great  flourish  of  trumpets;  a real 
brass-band  entry.  He  soon  commenced  writing  letters,  headed  ‘ ‘ On  the 
Rail,”  and  stated  that  he  had  brought  Mr.  Norris  L.  Gage  with  him  to  at- 
tend to  the  literary  affairs  of  his  road.  The  general  tone  of  his  letter  was 
that  he  intended  to  run  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  railroad  as  he 
pleased;  that  the  railroad  law  just  passed  was  a piece  of  impertinence  on 
the  part  of  the  legislature;  that  he  did  not  intend  to  be  governed  by  it;  that 
no  three  commissioners  could  nor  should  interfere  with  the  management  of 
his  road,  and  that  any  order  issued  by  them  would  not  receive  any  attention 
from  or  be  obeyed  by  him  or  his  road.  He  spoke  contemptuously  of  the 
people  of  the  state,  and  said  he  did  not  propose  to  have  any  impertinence 
from  them. 

The  governor  had  several  conversations  with  him,  in  all  of  which  the  lat- 
ter took  pains  to  impress  on  him  his  own  importance  and  his  contempt  for 
the  railroad  law  and  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners.  He  told  him 
how  he  had  defied  the  railroad  commissioners  in  Nebraska  and  drove  them 
into  humiliating  obscurity,  defied  all  their  orders,  brought  the  people  to  his 
terms,  and  forced  them  to  respect  his  road. 

These  talks  and  the  description  of  his  power  were  made  for  the  purpose 
of  impressing  on  the  governor  his  own  importance  and  the  power  he  could 
wield,  and,  as  a warning  of  what  might  be  expected,  if  he  or  his  road  were 
interfered  with  by  the  railroad  commissioners  or  the  state. 

About  this  time  three  towns  on  the  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa 
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Fe  filed  complaints  against  it  with  the  railroad  commissioners  for  charging 
exorbitant  rates.  The  commissioners  fixed  a day  for  the  hearing  of  these 
complaints,  and  notified  Mr.  Touzalin  of  the  complaints  and  the  day  of  hear- 
ing. This  enraged  him  to  the  boiling-point,  and  a few  days  before  the  trial 
he  and  Colonel  Johnson  called  on  the  governor  at  his  office.  After  some 
pleasant  conversation,  Mr.  Johnson  excused  himself  and  left. 

After  Mr.  Johnson  left  Mr.  Touzalin  commenced  a tirade  against  the 
people  of  the  towns  filing  the  complaints.  The  governor  said  to  him  that 
the  people  of  Kansas  were  fair  and  reasonable  and  would  not  intentionally 
do  any  wrong  to  his  road;  that  if  he  would  visit  those  towns  and  talk  over 
the  subject  with  the  people,  hearing  their  complaints  and  explaining  mat- 
ters fully  to  them,  and  righting  the  wrong  if  any  existed,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  those  people  would  willingly  and  gladly  dismiss  their  cases. 

At  this  suggestion  he  flew  into  a violent  rage,  abused  the  people,  and 
said  he  did  not  have  to  explain  anything  to  those  people,  and  that  if 
they  wanted  to  do  business  with  his  road  they  must  do  it  on  his  terms  or 
not  at  all. 

The  governor  then  said  if  he  would  not  do  as  suggested  he  must  take  his 
chances  with  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners.  This  was  followed  by 
a storm  of  abuse  of  the  commissioners.  He  called  them  vile  names  and 
closed  by  saying  that  no  three  damned  rascals  should  interfere  with  his 
road. 

The  governor  then  said  to  him  that  the  men  composing  the  Board  of 
Railroad  Commissioners  were  honest  men  and  gentlemen,  and  such  language 
was  offensive,  and  he  did  not  want  to  hear  it  again.  He  then,  in  a vehe- 
ment and  threatening  manner,  shaking  his  fist  at  the  governor,  said:  “If  you 
don’t  dismiss  those  suits  against  my  road  I will  not  run  another  train  on  my 
road  into  the  city  of  Atchison.  ’ ’ 

The  governor  said:  “Mr.  Touzalin,  I am  not  the  governor  of  the  city  of 
Atchison,  but  I am  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Kansas,  and  I will  make 
you  and  your  road  obey  the  law  if  I have  to  put  a man  with  a musket  by 
the  side  of  every  rail  on  the  line  of  your  road.”  He  never  deigned  to  speak 
to  the  governor  again. 

About  the  time  these  complaints  were  pending,  the  directors  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  & Santa  Fe  company  held  their  annual  meeting  in  Topeka.  They 
had  learned  of  the  way  Mr.  Touzalin  was  running  matters,  involving  himself 
and  the  road  in  many  disputes  and  difficulties.  The  newspapers  were  making 
severe  attacks  on  his  policies,  and  these  papers  were  sent  to  the  Boston  office. 
The  board  of  directors  at  this  meeting  gave  Mr.  Touzalin  two  months’  leave  of 
absence  with  pay.  This  let  him  down  easy.  He  never  came  back.  Col.  W.  B. 
Strong  was  put  in  charge  of  the  road.  After  Strong  was  elected  by  the 
board  in  the  place  of  Touzalin  he  went  East,  and  left  A.  A.  Robinson  in 
charge  as  manager  and  J.  F.  Goddard  as  general  traffic  manager.  Goddard 
came  over  to  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  soon  after- 
ward to  arrange  a rate  schedule  on  the  reduced  scale  required  by  the  board. 
Several  days  were  spent  at  this  work,  and  when  completed  Mr.  Goddard 
took  the  new  rate-sheet  over  and  submitted  it  to  the  management.  A day 
or  two  afterwards  Judge  McCrary,  who  had  succeeded  George  R.  Peck,  and 
Mr.  Robinson,  appeared  at  the  commissioners’  office  and  asked  to  have  the 
time  fixed  to  put  the  new  rates  into  effect  so  that  they  could  have  time  to 
submit  them  to  the  leading  directors  in  Boston,  saying  that  tne  reductions 
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were  more  radical  than  they  felt  justified  in  putting  in  force  without  the 
advice  of  the  directors.  This  was  granted,  and  in  about  thirty  days  there- 
after the  same  gentlemen  came  in  and  announced  that  the  directors  had 
given  their  consent  to  the  rates,  and  thereupon  new  rate-sheets  were  pre- 
pared and  put  into  effect. 

Pending  this  controversy  with  the  Santa  Fe  company,  the  traffic  manager 
of  the  Union  Pacific  wrote  to  the  board  that  whatever  rates  were  put  in  on 
the  Santa  Fe  their  road  would  conform  to. 


The  laws  of  Kansas  provide,  or  did  provide  in  1883,  that  the  principal 
office  of  railroads  chartered  under  the  laws  of  this  state  should  be  kept  within 
the  limits  of  the  state.  With  the  usual  desire  of  Mr.  Touzalin  to  defy  the 
laws  of  the  state,  he  decided  to  move  the  headquarters  of  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka & Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.  In  1882  that  com- 
pany commenced  the  erection  of  a magnificent  office  building  in  Topeka. 
Previous  to  the  completion  of  that  structure,  the  different  offices  or  depart- 
ments were  kept  in  buildings  rented  in  the  city  of  Topeka.  James  A.  Mc- 
Gonigle  had  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  new  office  building.  One 
day  as  the  governor  was  going  to  the  executive  office  he  saw  Mr.  McGonigle 
standing  in  front  of  the  structure,  then  nearing  its  completion.  He  told  the 
governor  that  he  had  just  had  a conversation  with  Mr.  Touzalin,  who  asked 
him  what  he  would  take  to  surrender  his  contract.  The  captain  replied  to 
Touzalin,  “Ten  thousand  dollars  to  quit  the  job  or  finish  it.”  Other  talk 
was  had,  in  which  Mr.  Touzalin  said  that  the  company  would  not  need  the 
building,  as  he  was  arranging  to  move  the  headquarters  of  the  company  to 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Captain  McGonigle  did  not  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  information 
given,  but  the  governor  comprehended  the  import  and  importance  thereof, 
and  the  open  defiance  that  Mr.  Touzalin  was  showing  to  the  laws  of  the 
state,  and  at  once  determined  that  he  should  not  thus  defy  the  authority  of 
the  state,  if  he  could  prevent  it. 

The  governor  sent  for  Mayor  Joseph  C.  Wilson,  laid  the  information  be- 
fore him,  and  a general  discussion  followed  as  to  the  best  way  to  defeat  the 
scheme.  Detectives  were  employed,  who  were  enjoined  to  secrecy,  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter  of  removal,  and  to  ascertain  the  real  facts  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  preparations  for  the  supposed  plans  for  the  removal  of  the 
offices  to  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Within  a week  full  and  complete  information  was  secured,  showing  that 
Mr.  Touzalin  had  taken  an  option  on  a large  office  building  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo. , and  his  plans  were  fully  ascertained,  although  he  was  using  great  care 
and  secrecy  in  his  preperations  and  in  the  packing  and  boxing  of  the  records, 
etc. 

Capt.  Joseph  G.  Waters  was  called  in  as  counsel  by  the  governor,  and  it 
was  decided  to  apply  to  the  court  for  an  injunction  restraining  Mr.  Touzalin 
and  the  railroad  company  from  making  the  proposed  removal.  Captain 
Waters  prepared  a petition  for  presentation  to  the  court  for  the  writ,  and 
suggested  that  as  the  sheriff  would  have  to  execute  the  writ,  if  one  was  se- 
cured, he  had  better  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations.  This  was 
done,  and  Sheriff  H.  E.  Bush  was  soon  an  active  worker,  and  was  anxious 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  vindicate  the  laws  of  his  state  and  protect  Topeka. 
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The  detectives  were  kept  at  work,  and  reported  often  how  matters  were 
progressing. 

Mr.  Touzalin  did  his  work  slowly  and  carefully,  so  as  to  disarm  suspicion, 
as  he  naturally  distrusted  the  employees  in  the  offices,  who  he  thought  might 
be  loyal  to  Topeka. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  sheriff  that,  in  case  books  and  records  were,  in 
some  clandestine  manner,  loaded  into  cars  at  night,  for  Kansas  City,  Mr. 
Touzalin  might  order  out  a large  force  of  railroad  employees  who  would 
defy  his  authority  as  sheriff,  and  by  force  get  the  office  records  out  of  the 
state. 

This  suggestion  raised  another  condition  that  had  to  be  met.  But  the 
governor  was  ready  for  the  difficulty.  A military  company  had  recently  been 
organized  in  Topeka  composed  of  bright  and  brave  young  men,  and  W.  McA. 
Green  was  elected  captain.  The  governor  knew  Captain  Green  to  be  his  loyal 
friend,  and  a more  brave  and  gallant  young  fellow  was  never  made  captain 
of  a company.  Captain  Green  was  sent  for  and  made  familiar  with  all  the 
plans  to  prevent  the  proposed  removal,  and  was  ready  to  do  his  part  in  any 
duty  required  of  him. 

The  governor  directed  him  to  select  privately  and  in  confidence  at  least 
twenty  men  of  his  company  whom  he  could  trust,  without  advising  them  as 
to  what  duty  they  might  be  ordered  to  perform. 

Captain  Green  was  placed  under  control  of  the  sheriff,  with  orders  to  obey 
any  command  that  might  be  given  him.  Captain  Green  remarked:  “I  will 
obey  orders,  if  I have  to  throw  a car  off  the  track  or  take  Touzalin  to  jail  if 
he  attempts  to  violate  any  writ  of  injunction  in  the  hands  of  an  officer.” 

Mr.  Touzalin  became  aware  that  he  was  being  watched,  and  this,  with 
the  fight  that  was  being  made  upon  him  by  the  railroad  towns,  and  the  fact 
that  the  board  of  directors  was  being  flooded  with  newspaper  articles  criti- 
cizing and  denouncing  his  bulldozing  course,  all  made  him  abandon  his  re- 
moval scheme  very  suddenly.  It  was  conjectured  that  he  got  orders  from 
his  superiors  in  Boston  to  remove  his  offices  into  the  new  office  building,  then 
being  completed.  Soon  after  this  Mr.  Touzalin  got  a leave  of  absence  and 
Kansas  was  troubled  no  more  by  him. 


Some  criticism  was  made  regarding  the  pardons  granted  during  this  execu- 
tive term,  but  the  fact  is  that 'Governor  Glick  issued  fewer  pardons  by 
nearly  100  per  cent,  than  his  predecessor  or  successor.  He  gave  careful  and 
considerate  investigation  to  all  cases  submitted  to  him.  In  all  cases  he 
wrote  to  the  county  attorney  who  prosecuted  the  case,  requesting  the  full 
particulars  and  his  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  pardon.  He  also  corre- 
sponded with  the  judge  who  tried  the  case,  and  asked  information  of  reputable 
and  disinterested  citizens.  He  positively  refused  to  permit  a county  at- 
torney who  prosecuted  a case  to  appear  or  present  the  claim  for  a pardon. 
He  claimed  that  the  confidential  relation  existing  between  the  county  or 
state  and  the  attorney  should  continue  the  same  as  in  any  civil  case  till  the 
complete  execution  of  the  sentence  or  judgment.  Besides,  if  the  county 
attorney  was  permitted  to  appear  for  the  convict,  the  governor  was  de- 
prived of  one  of  the  most  available  sources  of  information.  It  was  soon 
demonstrated  to  the  governor  that  misrepresentation  and  concealment  were 
predominant  factors  in  many  applications  for  pardons,  and  that  great  care 
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was  required  to  prevent  the  exercise  or  refusal  of  executive  clemency  so 
that  no  injustice  might  be  done  to  the  applicant  or  the  state.  > 

In  a large  number  of  felony  cases  presented  to  him,  only  one  case  was 
found  where  the  convicted  person  was  absolutely  innocent,  and  a pardon 
was  asked  for  by  the  county  attorney  and  the  judge  who  tried  the  case,  and 
in  one  case  where  the  conviction  was  cruelly  unjust.  In  comparison  with 
other  cases  presented,  cases  under  the  prohibitory  law  were  very  few.  No 
pardon  was  granted  in  any  prohibition  case  where  the  defendant  had  pleaded 
guilty,  or  in  case  a fair  trial  was  had.  But  in  cases  where  illegal  and  unfair 
methods  were  resorted  to,  to  force  a conviction,  or  where  the  ignorance  of 
the  defendant  was  taken  advantage  of  to  induce  him  to  make  a statement 
to  the  court,  the  judge  claiming  that  the  statement  was  a plea  of  guilty 
when  such  was  not  the  intention,  or  where  the  county  attorney  and  the 
judge  deliberately  packed  juries  to  force  conviction,  in  open  and  intentional 
violation  of  the  law,  pardons  were  granted.  All  these  practices  actually 
occurred.  Some  few  judges  and  county  attorneys  were  so  fanatical  and  in- 
sanely determined  to  convict  that  the  law,  evidence  or  decency  did  not  seem 
to  restrain  their  insane  desire  to  convict,  whether  the  accused  was  guilty 
or  not. 

A reference  to  a few  simple  cases  will  illustrate  the  fanaticism  that  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  the  prohibitory  law  went  into  effect.  A state  of  excited 
public  opinion,  induced  by  the  wild  and  fanatical  speeches  made  and  sermons 
preached  during  the  campaign  preceding  the  election,  was  responsible  for 
many  wrongs.  The  idea  prevailed  that  a charge  of  a violation  of  the  pro- 
hibitory law  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  convict.  The  rule  of  the  law  was 
reversed,  and  the  defendant  had  to  prove  his  innocence. 

In  1883  the  county  attorney  of  Labette  county  went  to  a hotel  in  Parsons, 
at  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  and  asked  for  a supper.  The  landlord  told  him 
that  the  help  had  gone  to  bed  and  he  could  not  give  a supper.  The  county 
attorney  insisted  that  he  was  very  hungry,  and  said  bread  and  butter  and  a 
little  cold  meat  would  do.  This  repast  was  set  before  him,  and  then  he 
wanted  a bottle  of  beer.  The  hotel-keeper  had  none,  and  the  attorney  in- 
sisted that  he  go  to  a drug-store  and  get  him  some.  Finally  the  landlord 
went  and  got  the  beer  for  him.  He  drank  it  and  went  to  bed.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  settled  his  bill,  and  then  threw  a quarter-dollar  on  the  counter  and 
said  that  was  to  pay  for  the  beer.  The  landlord  refused  to  take  the  money, 
and  told  him  he  had  not  sold  him  any  beer;  the  attorney  left  the  money  on 
the  counter  and  went  off.  He  then  went  before  a justice  of  the  peace,  swore 
out  a warrant,  and  had  the  landlord  arrested  for  violating  the  prohibitory 
law.  He  was  tried,  convicted,  and  fined  $100.  This  county  attorney  was  the 
complainant,  witness,  and  the  county  attorney,  and  he  added  to  this  disrepu- 
table professional  conduct  the  demand  of  his  witness  fees  and  an  attorney’s 
fee.  In  this  case  a sworn  officer  of  the  county  induced  a man,  by  a mean 
trick,  out  of  kindness  to  him,  to  commit  a pretended  crime,  that  he  might 
profit  by  his  disreputable  act.  This  certainly  was  a case  where  executive 
clemency  was  righteously  invoked  and  exercised,  and  the  pardon  was  ap- 
proved by  the  good  citizens  of  Labette  county. 

In  another  case  in  a district  court  the  jury  did  not  bring  in  a verdict  as 
the  judge  thought  it  should.  He  wrote  a note  to  the  jury,  lecturing  them, 
and  accusing  them  of  violating  their  oaths  in  not  finding  the  defendant 
guilty.  Under  this  coercion  the  jury  rendered  a verdict  of  guilty.  Affidavits 
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of  jurors,  with  the  letter,  were  presented  to  the  governor,  showing  that  the 
verdict  of  guilty  could  not  have  been  rendered  if  the  judge  had  not  demanded 
it  by  the  letter  that  he  sent  to  the  jury  without  the  knowledge  of  the  defend- 
ant or  his  attorney. 

In  another  case,  when  a jury  was  out  over  twelve  hours,  the  judge  went 
to  the  court-house  at  midnight,  in  the  absence  of  the  defendant  and  his 
attorney,  lectured  the  jury  in  very  abusive  language,  and  accused  them  of 
violating  their  oaths  as  jurors.  Under  such  circumstances  the  jury  could 
do  nothing  less  than  bring  in  a verdict  of  guilty.  The  court  rendered  judg- 
ment for  a large  fine,  eighteen  months’  imprisonment,  and  ordered  the 
defendant  to  give  a bond  of  $2000  to  keep  the  peace.  This  judgment  meant 
imprisonment  for  life  if  the  defendant  could  not  give  the  bond. 

If  executive  clemency  was  wrongfully  exercised  in  these  last  two  cases, 
what  protection  would  any  citizen  have  against  a dishonest,  vicious  or  cor- 
rupt judge?  The  pardoning  power  was  wisely  given  to  the  governor  to 
protect  the  citizens  against  such  wrongs,  and  is  the  only  protection  there  is 
against  judicial  oppression  or  mistakes. 

In  Marion  county,  a widow  with  three  small  children  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  pay  $100  fine  and  serve  thirty  days  in  jail.  The  facts  were 
that  the  woman  kept  a small  place  where  she  sold  cakes  and  pies  that  she 
made;  also  cheese  and  crackers.  Two  men  got  a lunch  at  her  place.  It  was 
dry  eating,  and  one  man  went  out  and  brought  back  a bottle  of  beer,  which 
was  drunk  by  the  two.  They  were  strangers  and  left.  A rival  restaurant- 
keeper  saw  the  men  drinking  the  beer  and  made  complaint.  The  woman 
told  her  simple  story,  but  to  no  avail.  She  had  no  attorney,  no  witnesses,  no 
money,  to  get  them,  and  was  dazed  at  the  charge.  She  lay  in  jail  ten  days, 
until  her  friends  saw  the  monstrous  wrong  she  was  suffering  and  presented 
her  case  for  executive  clemency,  and  this  woman  who  was  innocent  of  all 
wrong  was  set  free. 

In  another  case,  from  Mitchell  county,  a widow  with  a young  babe  lay 
in  the  Cloud  county  jail  during  the  hot  days  of  July  and  August.  She  did 
washing  for  a living  and,  being  weak  and  frail,  she  used  beer  when  washing 
to  give  her  strength  to  do  her  sad  task.  The  good  women  of  the  Christian 
Temperance  Union  interested  themselves  in  her  behalf  and  got  a pardon  for 
her  and  let  her  return  to  her  wash-tub.  She  was  betrayed  by  a trick  ar- 
ranged by  one  of  our  “goody-goody”  men,  by  which  she  was  induced  to 
give  a man  a drink  of  her  beer,  and  was  compelled  to  suffer  the  penalty  of 
the  law  for  giving  away  intoxicating  liquors.  In  this  case  the  majesty  of 
the  prohibition  law  was  vindicated  and  the  conscience  of  this  woman’s  be- 
trayer satisfied. 

A case  that  occurred  in  Ellsworth  county  illustrated  to  what  extremes  a 
judge  who  gives  way  to  extreme  fanaticism  will  go  to  gratify  his  prejudices. 
A Mr.  B.,  who  kept  a saloon  when  the  prohibitory  law  first  went  into  effect, 
was  prosecuted,  convicted,  and  was  fined  $100.  The  fine  and  costs  were 
paid  and  Mr.  B.  quit  the  saloon  business.  He  opened  a boarding-house 
and  also  carried  on  a blacksmith  shop.  One  year  after  this  the  county  at- 
torney filed  informations  against  nine  persons  for  violating  the  prohibitory 
law,  and  Mr.  B.  was  one  of  the  nine.  They  all  plead  guilty  and  each  paid 
$100  fine,  except  Mr.  B.  He  offered  to  plead  guilty,  too,  after  explaining 
his  case  to  the  court,  but  the  court  refused  his  plea  and  ordered  him  to  stand 
trial,  and  ordered  a special  jury  in  his  case.  The  proof  showed  that  the 
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judge  and  the  county  attorney  went  into  the  office  of  the  county  treasurer 
and  selected  the  names  of  twelve  men  from  one  township,  who  they  ex- 
pected would  answer  their  purpose,  and  then  filled  out  the  list  with  men 
who  could  not  speak  or  understand  the  English  language.  The  twelve  picked 
men  were  left  on  the  jury  and  those  who  could  not  understand  English  were 
excused.  It  took  but  a short  time  to  try  the  case.  The  fact  of  a former 
conviction  for  the  identical  case  on  trial  had  no  influence  on  the  court.  The 
defendant  was  convicted  in  short  order  and  fined  $100  and  the  costs,  which  the 
summoning  of  a special  jury  largely  increased.  In  pronouncing  the  sentence 
the  judge  said:  “This  may  teach  you  to  vote  right  hereafter.”  A pardon 
protectedJMr.  B.  from  the  judgment  of  a packed  jury  and  a very  fanatical 
judge. 

An  old  German  citizen  of  Allen  county  had  a small  grapery  and  made  a 
little  wine  for  his  own  use,  and  perhaps  drank  some  of  it,  not  thinking  that  he 
was  doing  any  more  harm  than  Carrie  Nation  does  when  drinking  her  coffee 
at  her  breakfast-table.  He  only  followed  the  custom  of  his  parents,  which 
he  had  been  taught  in  his  childhood,  and  which  was  practiced  in  all  German 
families  of  his  fatherland.  He  sold  no  wine  and  did  not  make  it  for  sale. 
He  had  a neighbor  who  thought  that  humanity  and  morality  demanded  that 
this  old  German  be  taught  not  to  drink  wine  made  by  himself  and  of  his  own 
grapes.  He  went  to  the  German  with  a gallon  jug  and  told  the  old  man 
that  his  wife  wanted  some  wine  to  use  in  making  mince  pies.  His  jug  was 
filled  and  when  he  left  he  handed  the  German  fifty  cents.  The  German  re- 
fused the  money,  but  the  good  neighbor  insisted  on  his  keeping  it,  as  it  only 
paid  him  for  his  labor.  The  old  German  was  arrested,  and  when  arraigned 
the  judge  asked  him  if  he  was  guilty.  He  tried  in  broken  English  to  ex- 
plain to  the  judge  the  transaction.  But  the  judge  stopped  him  and  said, 
“Did  you  not  give  him  the  gallon  of  wine?”  “Yes,”  said  the  defendant. 
“And  did  he  not  give  you  fifty  cents  for  it?”  asked  the  judge.  “Yes,” 
said  the  defendant,  “he  made  me  take  the  fifty  cents  to  pay  for  my  work.” 

The  county  attorney  insisted  that  this  conversation  was  a confession  of 
guilt  in  open  court,  and  the  judge  was  quick  to  agree  with  him.  He  was 
fined  $100  and  costs,  and  to  stand  committed  till  paid.  The  German’s  neigh- 
bors came  to  his  rescue  and  exposed  the  trick  laid  to  make  this  old  German 
violate  the  law  when  he  thought  he  was  only  doing  an  act  of  kindness  for  a 
neighbor.  The  German,  if  he  is  still  living,  does  not  know  how  or  why  he 
violated  any  law  and  was  thrust  into  jail  and  kept  there  till  a pardon  reached 
him.  Which  was  the  greater  crime,  the  falsehood  of  the  neighbor,  or  the 
deliberate  judicial  outrage  inflicted  on  the  old  German? 

In  another  case  six  men  were  prosecuted  for  the  violation  of  the  pro- 
hibitory law.  They  were  all  undoubtedly  guilty,  and  if  they  had  had  a fair 
trial  would  have  been  convicted  and  paid  the  penalty  of  their  offense.  Each, 
of  course,  had  a separate  trial.  The  judge  sat  on  the  bench  and  picked  out 
the  jurymen  he  wanted  and  ordered  the  sheriff  to  place  them  on  the  jury. 
This  proceeding  was  pursued  in  the  six  cases  and  each  defendant  was  tried 
before  these  packed  juries.  They  were  convicted,  of  course,  and  the  full 
penalty  of  the  law  assessed  against  them.  This  was  the  same  judge  who 
tried  Mr.  B.,  in  Ellsworth  county.  He  was  a candidate  for  reelection,  but 
the  people  got  tired  of  his  official  tyranny  and  kept  him  off  the  judicial  bench. 

Other  similar  cases  occurred,  but  the  recital  will  only  add  to  the  wild 
clamor  for  victims  under  the  prohibitory  law. 
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Only  seventeen  pardons  were  issued  for  the  violation  of  the  prohibitory 
law.  Some  commutations  were  granted,  where  excessive  penalties  were  in- 
flicted or  vicious  practices  prevailed  at  the  trial. 

These  cases  referred  to  fully  demonstrate  the  truthfulness  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  governor  in  his  message  to  the  legislature. 


The  convention  that  nominated  Mr.  Glick  for  governor  adopted  a resolu- 
tion demanding  that  all  boards  of  regents  and  other  boards  having  charge 
of  colleges  and  charitable  institutions  in  the  state  should  be  non-partizan. 

A delegate  from  Douglas  county  stated  in  the  convention  that  under  the 
then  management  of  the  State  University  young  men  of  certain  political 
faith  were  discriminated  against,  and  that  two  of  the  professors  assumed 
to  teach  party  politics  and  annoy  and  belittle  young  men  who  did  not  believe 
in  their  partizan  politics.  These  two  professors  were  asked  to  find  other 
places  to  teach  their  partizan  politics. 

The  governor  had  the  good  fortune  to  carry  out  the  theory  of  this  resolu- 
tion. None  of  the  regents  of  the  colleges  or  of  the  boards  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  charitable  institutions  had  been  confirmed,  and  by  law  all  of 
their  places  were  vacant.  It  became  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  fill  them. 
He  did  so  in  accordance  with  the  instruction  given  by  the  convention  nomi- 
nating him,  and  during  his  term  of  office  all  of  those  institutions  were  con- 
trolled by  gentlemen  composing  both  political  parties,  and  all  employees 
were  selected  and  employed  by  the  superintendents  with  no  reference  to 
politics. 

Although  the  governor  submitted  his  views  on  the  subject  in  his  message 
to  the  legislature  in  the  following  words,  they  did  not  meet  with  legislative 
approval : 

“Under  a representative  form  of  government,  it  is  right  that  majorities 
should  rule,  but  the  rule,  so  far  at  least  as  concerns  institutions  supported 
entirely  by  a direct  public  tax,  need  not  be  exclusive.  Minorities  have  rights 
as  well  as'  majorities,  and  they  have  the  same  duties  to  perform  to  the  public, 
and  have  the  same  interest  in  the  economical  and  prudent  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  our  slate  institutions,  and  should  share  some  of  the  responsi- 
bilities These  public  institutions,  educational,  charitable,  and  reformatory, 
should  be  brought  as  near  the  whole  body  of  people  as  possible,  in  order  that 
such  generous  support  be  given  them  as  the  duties  of  common  humanity  and 
the  interests  of  the  state  demand.  The  inmates  of  these  institutions  are 
pensioners  on  all  the  taxpayers  of  the  state,  and  not  on  any  party  or  faction. 
Their  care,  control,  and  guidance,  and  the  disbursements  of  the  vast  sums 
of  public  funds  taken  from  the  people  annually  for  their  support,  should  be 
under  the  control  of  representative  men,  called,  not  from  one  party,  but 
from  all  parties,  and  thus  be  removed  from  mere  party  control,  and  not 
appointed  or  selected  in  the  interest  of  any  party  or  faction.  The  affairs  of 
these  institutions  should  not  be  party  spoil,  or  subject  to  change  by  mere 
party  success. 

* ‘ But,  in  justice  and  fairness,  the  majority  of  any  of  our  state  boards  should 
belong  to  the  party  in  power,  that  party  being  in  a measure  responsible  for 
their  management.  I can,  therefore,  with  a degree  of  confidence  which  I 
believe  you  can  appreciate  and  approve,  ask  that  you  provide  by  legislation 
to  carry  out  the  suggestions  herein  made,  so  that  in  the  future  the  minority 
of  the  members  of  all  state  boards,  whether  charitable  or  educational,  be 
given  to  the  smaller  of  the  two  great  political  parties,  allowing  on  all  such 
boards,  at  all  times,  a majority  of  one  at  least  of  the  majority  party.  I 
believe  this  system  will  secure  honest  and  creditable  management,  more 
economy  in  the  disbursements  of  the  public  funds,  and  prevent  coercion  of 
■employees  to  force  them  to  vote  for  a party  or  a man  to  whom  they  object. 
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“But  whether  you,  in  your  judgment,  so  amend  the  law  or  not,  the  course 
indicated  will  govern  the  present  executive  in  his  actions  and  appointments, 
so  that  none  of  our  state  institutions  shall  be  run  in  the  interest  of  any  party 
or  faction  or  turned  into  a political  machine.” 


GEORGE  W.  GLICK. 

In  “ Eminent  Men  of  Kansas,”  written  by  Hill  P.  Wilson. 

George  W.  Glick,  ninth  governor  of  Kansas,  was  born  at  Greencastle, 
Fairfield  county,  Ohio,  July  4,  1827.  His  great-grandfather,  Philip  Glick,  a 
revolutionary  soldier,  was  one  of  five  brothers  who  came  to  Pennsylvania 
from  Germany.  His  grandfather,  George  Glick,  served  in  the  war  of  1812, 
as  did  also  his  mother’s  father,  Capt.  George  Sanders.  Governor  Glick ’s 
father,  Isaac  Glick,  was  a man  of  influence  in  the  community  where  he 
lived,  who  took  an  active  interest  in  state  and  local  politics,  and  held  many 
positions  of  public  trust.  His  mother,  Mary  Sanders,  was  of  Scotch  parent- 
age, and  a woman  of  marked  and  lovely  character.  Both  parents  lived  to  a 
good  old  age. 

George  W.  Glick  was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm  near  Fremont,  Ohio, 
and  there  acquired  the  habits  of  industry,  economy  and  self-reliance  that 
have  made  his  later  life  so  successful.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  entered 
the  office  of  Bucklin  & Hayes  as  a law  student,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
two  years  later  at  Cincinnati  by  the  supreme  court.  He  began  the  practice 
at  Fremont,  and  soon  won  an  enviable  reputation  as  a hard-working  and 
faithful  lawyer.  He  fully  sustained  this  reputation  after  coming  to  Kansas. 

Locating  at  Atchison  in  the  spring  of  1859,  he  formed  a partnership  with 
Hon.  Alfred  G.  Otis,  which  lasted  until  1874,  when  an  affection  of  the  throat 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  practice  of  law.  Mr.  Glick  soon  took  a 
leading  place  at  the  Kansas  bar.  His  practice  extended  throughout  all  the 
courts,  and  he  was  a salaried  attorney  for  two  railroads  and  a number  of 
corporations.  His  fees  were  often  very  large,  but  at  the  same  time  he  did 
much  legal  work  for  the  poorer  settlers  without  remuneration,  and  he  never 
willingly  saw  a man  sent  out  of  court  without  a fair  hearing  because  un- 
able to  pay  a lawyer. 

Mr.  Glick  is  a natural  leader  of  men,  and,  consequently,  began  early  in 
life  to  take  a hand  in  politics.  When  but  thirty-one  years  of  age  he  was 
nominated  for  Congress  by  the  Democracy  of  his  district,  in  Ohio,  but  de- 
clined to  accept  the  nomination.  The  same  year  he  was  nominated  for  state 
senator  and  made  the  race  against  Gen.  R.  P.  Bucklin,  his  former  law  pre- 
ceptor. He  was  defeated,  but  ran  1750  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Kansas  legislature,  in  1862,  without  opposition,  and  reelected 
in  1863,  ’64,  ’65,  ’66,  ’68,  ’76,  and  ’82. 

During  his  long  and  active  service  as  a legislator  he  introduced  and  se- 
cured the  passage  of  many  needed  and  important  laws  that  have  settled  and 
fixed  the  policy  of  the  state  on  many  matters  of  vast  interest,  and  that  have 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  experience.  Mr.  Glick,  in  1863,  prepared  and 
secured  the  passage  of  the  first  law  in  Kansas  regulating  the  rate  of  in- 
terest on  money,  changing  the  then  prevailing  rates  from  five  and  three  per 
cent,  per  month,  to  twelve  and  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  penalties  for 
exacting  usury.  Also,  the  first  law  relating  to  marriage  and  providing  for 
a record  of  the  same,  making  it  easy  to  prove  the  marriage,  and  to  establish 
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the  legitimacy  of  children  and  tne  title  to  property  belonging  to  heirs. 
This  law,  passed  in  1863,  has  been  amended;  but  the  original  requirements 
of  a license  and  a record  of  the  marriage  have  not  been  changed.  The  oc- 
cupying-claimant  law,  the  law  relating  to  wills,  and  the  mechanics’  lien  law, 
with  many  others  passed  in  the  early  ’60’s  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time, 
and  extended  by  amendments  to  conform  to  changed  conditions  in  time,  but 
not  changing  their  theory  or  purpose,  are  now  part  of  the  settled  policy  of  the 
state.  Mr.  Glick,  as  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee,  in  1868,  in  revi- 
sing the  laws,  prepared  and  secured  the  adoption  of  sections  5046  and  5047  of 
the  civil  code,  which  have  had  a most  important  bearing  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  supreme  court  since  their  adoption.  Section  5046  provides  that  in  all 
cases  decided  by  the  supreme  court  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  to  prepare  and  file  with  the  papers  of  the  case  the  opinion  of 
the  court  upon  the  questions  of  law  arising  in  the  case  before  any  mandate 
shall  issue  to  the  court  below.  Section  5047  provides  that  the  judge  writing 
the  opinion  of  the  court  shall  prepare  a syllabus  of  the  points  of  law  decided 
in  the  case,  and  file  the  same  with  the  papers  in  the  case,  and  in  all  cases  a 
copy  of  the  syllabus  must  accompany  the  mandate  of  the  court  below. 

Previous  to  the  adoption  of  those  two  sections  of  the  code,  in  more  than 
half  of  the  cases  tried  and  decided  by  the  supreme  court  no  opinions  were 
filed,  and  litigants  never  knew  on  what  grounds  the  cases  were  decided,  and 
the  lower  courts,  when  cases  were  reversed,  were  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
reasons  for  reversal. 

These  amendments  to  the  code  met  with  the  universal  indorsement  of  the 
bar  of  the  state.  Mr.  Glick  received  many  thanks  from  members  of  the 
bar  and  letters  from  district  judges  commending  his  acts  in  securing  the 
passage  of  those  sections. 

The  adoption  of  these  sections  was  a source  of  great  gratification  to  Mr. 
Glick,  as  he  had  many  important  cases  disposed  of  by  the  supreme  court  in 
which  no  opinions  were  filed. 

In  1876  Mr.  Glick  was  made  speaker  pro  tem.  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, although  that  body  was  strongly  Republican.  As  a presiding  officer 
he  proved  an  expert  parliamentarian  and  eminently  fair.  During  his  years 
in  the  legislature  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  its  strongest  members.  He 
was  a ready  debater,  and  on  the  alert  to  detect  all  schemes  aimed  at  the 
public  treasury  or  at  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  and  knew  the  full 
meaning  and  import  of  every  'bill  passed.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  ju- 
diciary and  other  important  committees,  and  to  him  is  largely  due  the  credit 
for  the  complete  and  successful  revision  of  the  laws  of  Kansas  made  by  the 
judiciary  committee  in  1868,  when  he  was  its  chairman. 

He  was  a delegate  to  Democratic  national  conventions  in  1856,  1868, 1884, 
and  1892.  He  was  nominated  for  governor  in  1868  and  made  the  race  in 
obedience  to  his  party’s  call,  though  his  defeat  was  inevitable.  In  1882  he 
was  again  the  unanimous  choice  of  his  party  for  governor  and  made  a mem- 
orable campaign,  speaking  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  state;  and,  though 
fighting  against  great  odds,  among  them  being  a Republican  majority  of 
over  52,000,  he  defeated  that  distinguished  Republican  and  Prohibitionist, 
John  P.’  St.’  John,  by  8079  votes.  Governor  Glick  was  inaugurated  January 
8,  1883,*  and  his  administration  was  marked  by  dignity,  intelligence,  and  a 
careful  and  discreet  management  of  the  material  and  financial  interests  of 
the  state.  His  long  experience  as  a legislator  gave  him  an  intimate  knowl- 
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edge  of  its  needs,  and  many  valuable  reform  measures  recommended  in  his 
message  to  the  legislature  were  accomplished.  He  entered  an  earnest  pro- 
test against  the  burdens  imposed  upon  the  agricultural  classes  by  the  rail- 
roads and  asked  that  legislation  be  enacted  to  prevent  these  exactions.  A 
law  creating  a railroad  commission,  and  embodying  substantially  all  the  im- 
provements asked  by  him,  was  passed,  and  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the 
people  of  the  state. 

Among  other  measures  suggested  by  him,  and  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
ture, may  be  cited  the  law  making  void  all  ballots  cast  for  any  judge  while 
in  office,  save  for  reelection  to  that  office;  the  establishment  of  a Live-stock 
Sanitary  Commission,  with  a state  veterinary  surgeon;  laws  tending  to  the 
better  care  of  public  money,  since  the  adoption  of  which  not  one  dollar  has 
been  lost  to  the  state. 

A wise  economy  without  stinginess  marked  his  management  of  the  state’s 
finances,  and  the  various  educational  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  state 
were  admirably  cared  for.  He  was  renominated  in  1884,  but  was  defeated 
by  Col.  John  A.  Martin,  also  of  Atchison. 

In  1885  he  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  pension  agent  at  To- 
peka, and  so  satisfactorily  discharged  these  duties  that  he  was  reappointed 
without  solicitation  on  his  part  when  Mr.  Cleveland  again  came  into  office. 
During  Mr.  Glick’s  two  terms  as  pension  agent  at  the  Topeka  agency  he  re- 
ceived over  $85,000,000,  which  he  disbursed  to  ex-soldiers,  and  holds  the 
government’s  receipt  for  the  faithful  disbursement  of  that  large  sum  with- 
out the  loss  of  one  cent  to  the  government. 

For  thirty  years  Governor  Glick  has  been  engaged  in  farming  and  in 
raising  thoroughbred  Short-horn  cattle.  His  farm  of  640  acres,  known  as 
Shannon  Hill  stock  farm,  has  a reputation  throughout  the  West  for  fine 
stock,  and  has  supplied  that  region  with  many  of  the  best  strains  known  to 
the  American  Short-horn  Herd-book.  He  is  now,  and  has  been  for  thirty 
years,  a member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  served  as  its  presi- 
dent several  terms.  He  is  a ready  and  vigorous  writer,  and  has  contributed 
many  valuable  essays  on  agriculture,  stock-raising  and  kindred  subjects  to 
various  periodicals  and  public  meetings,  which  it  is  hoped  may  some  day  be 
gathered  into  book  form.  He  was  one  of  the  Kansas  commissioners  at  the 
Centennial  and  a member  of  the  board  of  managers  at  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition. He  was  president  of  the  Kansas  board  of  managers  at  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  and  International  Exposition,  in  1898,  at  Omaha. 

Governor  Glick  was  married,  in  1857,  to  Elizabeth  Ryder,  of  Massillon, 
Ohio,  whose  grace  and  dignity  have  adorned  his  home  and  added  honor  to 
his  official  life.  A son  and  a daughter  are  the  fruit  of  this  union.  Mr.  Glick 
served  in  the  Second  Kansas  regiment,  under  Col.  M.  Quigg,  and  was  in  a 
number  of  engagements  on  the  border.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
the  Big  Blue.  Mr.  Glick  enlisted  as  a soldier  in  the  Mexican  war,  but 
peace  was  declared  before  he  saw  any  active  service.  He  has  been  a Mason 
for  forty-nine  years,  and  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Knights 
Templar  commandery  at  Atchison. 

Always  an  uncompromising  Democrat,  Governor  Glick  has  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  Kansas  people  of  all  parties.  His  sagacity  and  courage  in 
treating  public  questions,  his  detestation  of  trickery  and  his  fair  treatment 
of  all  have  won  and  keep  him  many  loyal  friends. 
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THE  RAILROAD  CONVENTION  OF  1860. 

Written  by  George  W.  Glick,  of  Atchison.,  for  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society. 
rT'0  write  or  speak  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Kansas  opens  up  such  a field 
of  thought,  such  a variety  of  subjects,  such  vast  and  varied  recollec- 
tions, that  those  who  came  with  the  first  and  are  here  yet  are  overwhelmed 
in  the  attempt  by  an  avalanche  of  reminiscences  and  memories  which  crowd 
upon  each  other  so  rapidly  that  the  mind  is  dazed  in  an  effort  to  recall  the 
early  life  and  the  long  train  of  events  following  down  to  the  magnificent 
present. 

The  first  settlers  of  Kansas  were  not  rich  in  large  sums  of  money  or  an 
abundance  of  worldly  possessions,  but  were  rich  in  energy,  tenacious  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  industrious,  and  ambitious.  They  were  scrupulously  honest, 
fearless  in  the  expression  of  their  opinions,  and  always  brave  enough  and 
manly  enough  to  accord  the  same  honesty  of  purpose  and  the  same  privi- 
leges to  others.  The  ambition  of  the  early  pioneers  was  to  found  homes 
for  themselves,  provide  for  their  families,  and  then  to  aid  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  a magnificent  commonwealth  that  would  insure  to  them  and 
to  their  posterity  protection  against  violence  and  wrong,  the  comfort  of 
peaceful  homes,  and  the  advantages  of  educational  facilities. 

The  civic  and  commercial  development  of  Kansas  was  not  overlooked. 
The  territory  was  divided  into  counties;  and  towns  were  located  and  after- 
wards made  the  seats  of  justice  in  the  newly  organized  counties.  Roads 
were  laid  out  and  worked,  and  thus  avenues  of  trade  established.  The  pio- 
neers of  Kansas  did  not  wait  for  the  demands  of  society  and  business  to  in- 
dicate the  wants  of  the  country.  They  were  provided  in  advance  and  often 
far  in  advance  of  the  settlers.  Many  new  towns  were  also  projected,  mapped 
and  exploited  by  Eastern  speculators,  who,  to  make  a show  of  residents, 
gave  lots  to  all  who  would  pay  them  for  making  a deed.  This  kind  of  lot 
speculation  was  exclusively  an  Eastern  industry.  The  Kansas  pioneers  were 
engaged  in  more  substantial  and  useful  business  efforts.  They  were  look- 
ing into  the  future,  studying  the  needs  and  resources  of  their  new  home, 
planning  for  the  development  of  enterprises  that  would  subserve  the  public 
welfare  and  aid  in  the  development  of  the  state,  making  it  a good  place  in 
which  to  live. 

The  territorial  legislature,  as  well  as  the  legislature  of  the  new  state, 
provided  for  the  building  of  railroads.  But  in  the  early  days  all  railroad 
schemes  were  projected  in  the  interest  of  some  town  or  locality,  without 
reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  general  public.  They  were  organized  with 
millions  of  capital  stock,  but  with  no  cash,  no  assets,  and  no  office. 

The  volumes  of  territorial  laws  are  full  of  charters  granted  to  build  rail- 
roads. Every  town  and  village  and  scores  of  paper  towns  had  railroads 
projected  to  run  from  them  as  initial  points,  while  the  other  end  of  the  line 
was  located,  in  the  imagination  of  the  projector,  at  a point  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  or  the  Pacific  ocean.  In  their  infatuation  they  expected  and  be- 
lieved that  the  great  lines  of  railroad  from  the  East  all  pointed  to  and  would 
terminate  at  their  particular  young  and  growing  city  of  the  plains. 

-3 
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In  the  fall  of  1860,  the  Topeka  Record,  edited  by  Edmund  G.  Ross,  sug- 
gested the  calling  of  a territorial  convention  to  plan  and  devise  a scheme  .for 
securing  a practical  railroad  system  for  the  then  anticipated  state  of  Kansas. 
The  suggestion  for  the  convention  was  taken  up  and  advocated  by  the  Atchi- 
son Champion,  edited  by  the  late  Gov.  John  A.  Martin.  It  met  with  hearty 
and  enthusiastic  approval  by  the  people,  and  the  following  call  was  prepared 
and  circulated  for  signers  by  Col.  C.  K.  Holliday,  of  Topeka,  who  was  one 
of  its  most  enthusiastic  advocates: 


“RAILROAD  CONVENTION. 

“A  convention  will  be  held  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  day 
of  October,  1860,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a system  of  railroad  land  grants 
for  the  territory,  to  be  petitioned  for  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  A 
full  representation  from  all  parts  of  the  territory  is  earnestly  solicited.  ’ ’ 


Topeka. 

C.  K.  Holliday. 
Jacob  Safford. 

M.  C.  Dickey. 

Lecompton. 

Wilson  Shannon. 

R.  S.  Stevens. 

Atchison. 

P.  T.  Abell. 

B.  F.  Stringfellow. 
L.  C.  Challiss. 

G.  H.  Fairchild. 

Carlisle,  Allen  County. 
John  W.  Scott. 


D.  H.  Home. 

T.  G.  Thornton. 
F.  L.  Crane. 


Wm.  Learner. 

D.  S.  McIntosh. 


S.  C.  Pomeroy. 
J.  A.  Martin. 
W.  H.  Grimes. 


John  W.  Stewart. 


E.  G.  Ross. 
W.  W.  Ross. 


D.  T.  Mitchell. 
John  Pickering. 


F.  G.  Adams. 
Robert  Graham. 
H.  L.  Davis. 


Junction  City. 

F.  N.  Blake. 

F.  Patterson. 

S.  B.  White. 

Jas.  R.  McClure. 

Louisville. 

L.  R.  Palmer. 

Wyandotte. 

E.  R.  Smith. 

W.  McAlpine. 

H.  C.  Long. 

Silas  Armstrong. 

W.  Y.  Roberts. 
John  McAlpine. 
Isaiah  Walker. 
James  R.  Parr. 

Wm.  P.  Overton. 
Hugh  McKee. 
Joseph  Speck. 
Byron  Judd. 

Daniel  Keller. 

Jas.  W.  H.  Watson. 
William  McKay. 
James  McGrew. 

Dr.  J.  Moon. 

Luther  Wood. 

A.  B.  Bartlett. 

J.  N.  White. 


J.  P.  Downer. 
Geo.  Montague. 
S.  B.  Garrett. 
P.  Z.  Taylor. 


A.  P.  Smith. 


Jas.  H.  Harris. 

L.  Chaffee. 
Frederick  Speck. 
Rev.  R.  S.  Nash. 
T.  J.  Barker. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Bennett. 
A.  C.  Davis. 

P.  S.  Post. 

T.  T.  Abrams. 

C.  Cobb. 

William  Stephens. 
A.  D.  Downs. 
Frank  McHenry. 
William  Cook. 

M.  Mudeater. 

M.  R.  Walker. 
William  McHenry. 
Robert  Halliford. 
William  Walker. 

J.  B.  Wood. 


W.  K.  Bartlett. 
R.  C.  Whitney. 

N.  S.  Gilbert. 
Abraham  Barry. 


J.  L.  Wilson. 


James  Cruise. 

R.  S.  Emerson. 
John  S.  Glick. 
C.  Christler. 

N.  McAlpine. 

P.  Washington. 

C.  S.  Glick. 

S.  S.  Sharp. 
William  Weer. 

D.  R.  Smith. 
Lewis  Cox. 

J.  P.  Root. 

D.  A.  Bartlett. 

O.  B.  Gunn. 

S.  A.  Cobb. 

S.  F.  Mather. 

J.  S.  Stockton. 
William  Sozier. 
J.  E.  Zeits. 
Horatio  Waldo. 
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Wyandotte. 


Eben  Smith. 

Francis  House. 

W.  P.  Winner. 

B.  Gray. 

E.  T.  Hovev. 

J.  P.  Ulden. 

C.  Stuckslagger. 

I.  D.  Heath. 

J.  D.  Simpson. 

W.  F.  Simpson. 

Geo.  P.  Nelson. 

C.  Van  Fossen. 

W.  L.  McHenry. 

S.  D.  McDonald. 

R.  B.  Taylor. 

T.  J.  Darling. 

D.  B.  Hadley. 

Lewis  Blatchley. 

Auburn. 

H.  Fox. 

J.  W.  Brown. 

A.  T.  Reynolds. 

C.  C.  Moore. 

Grasshopper  Falls. 

Azel  Spaulding. 

Azel  W.  Spaulding. 

Pottawatomie  county. 

C.  Jenkins. 

Superior  City. 

J.  M.  Winchell. 

J.  Cotrell. 

Emporia. 

P.  B.  Plumb. 

E.  P.  Bancroft. 

J.  R.  Swallow. 

C.  V.  Eskridge. 

J.  Stotler. 

Agnes  City. 

A.  I.  Baker. 

E.  Goddard. 

I.  B.  Segur. 

J.  L.  French. 

Wathena. 

B.  Harding. 

H.  S.  Creal. 

Wabaunsee. 

Chas.  B.  Lines. 

J.  M.  Hubbard,  jr. 

Quindaro. 

F.  Johnson. 

John  H.  Mattoon. 

E.  F.  Root. 

M.  P.  Downs. 

R.  Robitaille. 

E.  D.  Browne. 

John  Stewart. 

Alfred  Gray. 

John  W.  Wright. 

John  B.  Dexter. 

Geo.  W.  Veale. 

F.  G.  Fish. 

J.  B.  Welborn. 

Michael  Youngman. 
Phillip  Conrad. 

Amer  K.  Gray. 

G.  E.  Upson. 

Wm.  W.  Dickinson. 
A.  Robinson. 

A.  Tuttle. 

E.  Sorter. 

E.  0.  Jane. 

N.  M.  Tarrtt. 

Wm.  Totten. 

A.  J.  Totten. 

C.  Chadwell. 

J.  Howard  Carpenter. 
Eli  Mayer. 

John  Francis. 

Leavenworth. 

D.  R.  Anthony. 

J.  L.  McDowell. 

Manhattan. 

A.  J.  Mead. 

C.  F.  de  Vivaldi. 

Jesse  Ingraham. 

W.  C.  Dunton. 

S.  G.  Hoyt. 

James  Kness. 
Ambrose  Todd. 

S.  D.  Houston. 

Fort  Riley. 

Robt.  Wilson. 

H.  H.  Sawyer. 
John  Brevator. 

J.  W.  Dyer. 

A.  G.  Walcott. 
Matthias  Splitlog. 
T.  J.  Williams. 
Henry  West. 

F.  S.  Korka. 


D.  B.  Emmert. 
R.  Steos. 


A.  C.  Hall. 


I.  E.  Perley. 
S.  G.  Brown. 


R.  M.  Ruggles. 


J.  W.  Stewart. 


Wm.  Oldham. 

C.  Morash. 

Joseph  A.  Bartles. 
Theodore  Bartles. 
Francis  Kesler. 
Wm.  Taylor. 

Rev.  S.  D.  Storrs. 
Benj.  F.  Farthing. 
H.  Collins. 

Jacob  Bartles. 
Wm.  Stevens. 

Jno.  A.  Johnson. 
Fred  Arms. 

E.  B.  Stevens. 


John  Pipher. 

M.  L.  Essick. 

J.  W.  Robinson. 
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Lawrence. 


C.  Robinson. 

N.  Cobb. 

S.  N.  Simpson. 

M.  F.  Conway. 

J.  H.  Lane. 

Big  Springs. 

Isaac  N.  Roberts. 

J.  W.  Roberts. 

A.  L.  Wightman. 

0.  E.  Dole. 

A.  S.  Roberts. 

A.  A.  Miller. 

J.  B.  Miller. 

Wm.  R.  Frost. 

C.  Antrem. 

Council  Grove. 

S.  M.  Hays. 

M.  Conn. 

S.  N.  Wood. 

G.  W.  Simcock. 
Thos.  White. 

A.  J.  Collier. 

Robt.  Parham. 

H.  J.  Espy. 

Geo.  Biglin. 

A.  James  Chipman. 
J.  J.  Hawkins. 

C.  G.  Akins. 

J.  J.  Howard. 

T.  S.  Huffaker. 

A.  C.  Stewart. 
Allen  Crowley. 

J.  P.  Mathews. 

F.  E.  Smith. 

J.  H.  Bradford. 

J.  A.  Robins. 

S.  E.  Wright. 

Wm.  Mansfield. 

A.  T.  Lane. 

J.  Dunlap. 

H.  Allen. 

E.  Mosier. 

June  Baxter. 

Wm.  Downing. 

Wm.  Lane. 

A.  S.  Pollard. 

Chas.  Columbia. 
Christop’r  Columbia. 
Wm.  Phinney. 

Olathe. 

J.  P.  Campbell. 
Josiah  E.  Hayes. 
John  T.  Burris. 

L.  S.  Cornwell. 

John  T.  Barton. 

P.  Craig. 

C.  A.  Osgood. 

E.  S.  Nash. 

S:  F.  Hill. 

C.  J.  Coles. 

J.  B.  Mohoffle. 

S.  B.  Myrick. 

L.  True. 

John  W.  Mathews. 

John  T.  Quarles.  . 
Wm.  Holmes. 

J.  B.  Hovey. 

A.  B.  Squires. 
Chas.  Sims. 

Robert  Mann. 

Pat.  Cosgrove. 

C.  B.  McRoberts. 
John  Lockhart. 

A.  Payne. 

A.  Slaughter. 

J.  J.  Ford. 

D.  C.  Francis. 

G.  M.  Waugh. 

D.  Martin. 

C.  L.  Dilley. 

John  Evarts. 

J.  J.  Judy. 

John  Hamilton. 

Jas.  H.  Nanham. 

M.  P.  Randall. 

M.  J.  P.  Drake. 

Jas.  Green. 

I.  J.  Turpin. 

F.  S.  Wilkinson. 

Wm.  Ray. 

John  M.  Giffen. 

Ashland. 

N.  B.  White. 

E.  G.  Robinson. 

M.  D,  Fisher. 

C.  M.  Barclay. 

H.  V.  Williams. 

J.  W.  Brown. 

R.  Reynolds. 

Sac  and  Fox  Aagency. 
Perry  Fuller. 

Ottumwa. 

John  T.  Cox.  James  Harris.  E.  M.  Hoult. 

J.  M.  Singer.  W.  E.  Casson.  J.  G.  Shaubell. 

“Other  signatures  will  be  added  as  authority  to  do  so  is  received.”  1 

I include  the  list  of  the  signers  of  this  call,  so  that  we  can  see  who  the 
men  were  who  took  an  interest  in  projecting  a railroad  system  that  would 
meet  the  wants  of  the  people— one  that  would  subserve  the  interests  of  the 
young  state,  as  well  as  lay  the  foundation  of  a system  which  would  answer 
the  future  needs  of  a well-settled  and  prosperous  commonwealth.  The 
names,  too,  recall  many  pleasant  recollections  of  those  early  pioneers,  and 
revive  memories  of  hardships  and  friendships  that  are  only  forgotten  because 
the  cerements  of  the  tomb  securely  hide  from  the  present  the  friends  of 
the  past,  endeared  to  us  by  a multitude  of  kindly  actions.  The  Atchison 

Note  1. — Copied  from  the  Kansas  State  Record,  Topeka,  September  29,  1860. 
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Champion  published  this  call,  and  in  an  able  and  patriotic  article  drew 
attention  to  it  in  the  following  appeal : 

“State  Railroad  Convention.2— We  publish  this  week  a call,  numer- 
ously signed  by  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  all  parts  of  the  territory,  for 
a state  railroad  convention,  to  be  held  at  Topeka,  on  the  17th  day  of  October 
next.  The  object  of  this  convention  is  to  harmonize,  if  possible,  the  diverse 
and  conflicting  interests  of  different  towns  and  sections,  and  unite  upon 
some  general  plan  for  railroad  grants  which  shall  be  urged  upon  Congress, 
and  a favorable  action  had  by  that  body.  The  object,  at  least,  will  com- 
mend itself  to  every  one  who  has  the  interests  of  the  territory  at  heart. 
Whether  a plan  can  be  devised  that  will  be  pretty  nearly  generally  satisfac- 
tory, the  meeting  alone  can  demonstrate.  We  think,  and  we  certainly  most 
earnestly  hope,  that  such  a plan  can  be  originated,  so  that,  by  a consolidated, 
united  effort,  we  may  extort  those  rights  from  Congress  which  have  been 
and  will  be  denied  us  as  long  as  we  continue  to  neutralize  the  efforts  of  one 
another  by  petty  jealousy  and  unmanly  rivalry.  Each  section,  each  town, 
should  go  down  to  the  convention  prepared  to  sacrifice  something  for  the 
general  good  of  the  territory.  Conciliation,  harmony,  unity,  should  be  the 
motto  of  those  who  meet  there  to  determine  what  may  be  so  pregnant  with 
either  weal  or  woe  to  Kansas.  We  are  satisfied  that  could  the  people  of 
Kansas  unite  upon  some  general  system  of  railroad  grants,  Congress  would 
accede  to  their  demands.  It  must,  or  bear  the  reproach  of  being  animated 
by  a petty  desire  to  avenge  itself  upon  our  people  for  fancied  injuries  they 
have  inflicted  upon  the  dominant  party  in  the  national  legislature.  But  as 
long  as  we  are  divided  into  utterly  diverse  parties  and  sentiments,  each 
laboring  with  fanatical  zeal  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  other,  Congress 
will  quietly  ignore  us,  and  we  have  nothing  to  expect  and  nothing  to  hope  for 
at  their  hands.  _ . , . 

“Let  us,  then,  act  like  men  who  have  the  good  of  the  whole  territory 
more  at  heart  than  the  success  of  a few  little  dirt-eating  paper  cities.  Let 
us  endeavor  to  obtain  harmony  and  united  action  by  conciliation  and  united 
desire  for  the  general  good.  We  can  all  afford  to  give  up  something  ; we 
can  all  afford  to  sacrifice  something  for  Kansas,  and  no  one  knows  better 
how  much  she  needs  it  than  her  own  citizens.  Cannot  all  sections  aftord  to 
be  magnanimous  and  great-hearted  enough  to  lay  down  some  portion  ot 
their  ends  to  secure  for  the  territory  unlimited  prosperity  and  infinite  de- 
velopment ? We  assume  to  speak  for  the  citizens  of  our  town  and  county  at 
least,  when  we  say  that  there  will  be  none  who  will  be  more  conciliatory  in 
their  actions  in  the  convention;  none  who  will  be  more  earnestly  desirous  of 
its  harmonious  action;  and  none  who,  when  that  unity  of  purpose  shall  ha 
been  established,  will  be  more  active  or  more  untiring  in  their  efforts  and 
exertions  to  procure  for  it  at  the  hands  of  Congress  a successful  determma- 

tion^than^theju  movement  with  heart  and  soul.  The  laboring, 

indefatigable  men  whose  efforts  have  unaided  by  any 

her  an  Eastern  railroad  communication,  will  be  at  Topeka  to  aidbythe 
counsels  to  assist  by  their  presence,  to  advance,  if  needs  be,  by  their  energ} 
and  their  means,  any  scheme  which  will  bring  our  territory  oat  oi  tar  fa- 
culties and  place  her  upon  the  highway  to  prosperous  success  and  unhm^ted 

greatness.  Will  all  who  come  there  meet  us  in  the  same  spirit  ot  tratemai 
kindness  and  sacrificing  generosity?” 

The  convention  was  held  at  the  time  and  place  designated  Nineteen 
counties  were  represented,  as  follows : Atchison,  Allen,  rec  inri  6e 
Lyon),  Doniphan,  Davis  (now  Geary),  Jackson,  Lykins 
Leavenworth,  Morris,  Anderson,  Coffey,  Clay,  Douglas,  Ri  «y>  g ^ in 
ferson,  Wabaunsee,  Wyandotte,  and  Shawnee 
which  the  greater  number  of  people  then  resided 

portion  of  the  territory.  When  we  consider  the  fac 

Note  2 . — Freedom’s  Champion,  Atchison,  August  1?,  1860. 
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public  facilities  for  travel  and  that  some  of  those  attending  the  convention 
had  to  come  long  distances  in  private  conveyances  at  large  expense,  it  will 
be  conceded  that  the  convention  was  a grand  success,  and  its  results  far  be- 
yond the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  most  enthusiastic  delegate 
present. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  tedious  to  give  the  entire  proceedings  of  the 
convention,  as  in  all  such  bodies  many  things  occur  that  are  not  germane  to 
the  purposes  sought  to  be  obtained.  Such  matters  will  be  omitted  from 
this  paper. 

I have  not  given  the  reasons  for  and  against  the  different  motions,  as  I 
think  they  will  suggest  themselves  as  the  propositions  are  submitted.  The 
principal  details  of  the  convention  are  given  as  they  occurred. 

“State  Railroad  Convention. —The  convention  of  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas, called  for  the  purpose  of  devising  some  means  for  securing  for  the 
territory  from  Congress  grants  of  land  for  the  construction  of  railroads,  as- 
sembled at  Museum  hall,  in  the  city  of  Topeka,  at  ten  o’clock  a.  m.,  on 
Wednesday,  the  17th  of  October,  1860,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Samuel 
C.  Pomeroy,  of  Atchison,  who,  after  a few  preliminary  remarks,  nominated 
E.  G.  Ross,  of  Topeka,  for  temporary  president.  The  motion  was  adopted. 

“On  motion  of  C.  K.  Holliday,  of  Topeka,  John  A.  Martin,  of  Atchison, 
and  J.  F.  Cummings,  of  Topeka,  were  appointed  temporary  secretaries. 

“After  a short  discussion  on  the  mode  of  procedure  by  C.  K.  Holliday, 
S.  C.  Pomeroy,  and  W.  F.  M.  Amy,  a motion  was  made  by  P.  T.  Abell,  of 
Atchison,  that  a committee  consisting  of  five  members  be  appointed  by  the 
chair  on  credentials  and  permanent  organization. 

“J.  E.  Jones,  of  Douglas  county,  moved  to  amend  the  motion  by  making 
the  number  thirteen. 

“W.  Y.  Roberts,  of  Wyandotte,  moved  to  further  amend,  by  making 
the  committee  consist  of  seven  members,  to  report  on  credentials,  appor- 
tionment, and  permanent  organization.  The  amendment  was  adopted,  and, 
on  the  question  recurring  on  the  motion  as  amended,  it  was  adopted. 

“William  Weer,  of  Wyandotte,  moved  that  the  committee  be  instructed 
to  report  as  an  accredited  delegate  to  this  convention  every  bona  fide  resi- 
dent here  present  of  any  county  which  has  failed  to  appoint  delegates. 

“George  W.  Glick,  of  Atchison,  moved  to  lay  the  motion  upon  the  table. 
Carried. 

“Charles  Robinson  moved  to  instruct  the  committee  to  make  the  basis  of 
apportionment  the  population  of  the  territory. 

“George  W.  Glick  moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table.  Carried. 

“The  chair  appointed  the  following  men  as  the  committee:  B.  F.  String- 
fellow,  of  Atchison;  James  McGrew,  of  Wyandotte;  W.  F.  M.  Amy  of  An- 
derson; Joel  Huntoon,  of  Shawnee;  George  S.  Hillyer,  of  Jefferson;  Thos. 
Means,  of  Leavenworth  county;  Amory  Hunting,  of  Riley  county. 

“On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned  until  1:30  o’clock  P.  M. 

“ Afternoon  Session.— Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  president. 

‘ ‘ General  Stringfellow,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  on  credentials,  appor- 
tionment, and  permanent  organization,  presented  the  following  report:  ‘That 
your  committee  find  the  following  counties  represented:  Allen,  Atchison, 
Anderson,  Breckinridge,  Doniphan,  Davis,  Jackson,  Lykins,  Leavenworth, 
Morris,  Coffey,  Clay,  Douglas,  Osage,  Riley,  Jefferson,  Wabaunsee,  Wyan- 
dotte, Shawnee.  They  recommend  the  following  basis  of  representation: 
That  the  delegates  from  each  county  represented  in  this  convention  shall  be 
entitled  to  cast  one  vote  on  all  questions  before  the  convention,  and  when 
such  delegates  shall  divide  on  any  question,  such  votes  shall  be  divided  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  delegates  voting  from  such  county  as  they  re- 
spectively represent.  They  recommend  as  permanent  officers  of  this  con- 
vention a president,  seven  vice-presidents,  and  three  secretaries,  and 
recommend:  For  president,  W.  Y.  Roberts;  for  vice-presidents,  W.  F.  M. 
Amy,  Samuel  Medary,  P.  T.  Abell,  Charles  Robinson,  Thos.  Ewing,  jr.,  A. 
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J.  Mead,  W.  A.  Ella;  for  secretaries,  John  A.  Martin,  J.  F.  Cummings.  C. 
F.  de  Vivaldi.  ’ 

“Thomas  Means,  of  Leavenwoth,  offered  a minority  report  (verbally), 
fixing  the  representation  in  the  convention  at  one  vote  for  every  county,  one 
additional  vote  for  every  thousand  population  and  every  fraction  of  500  and 
upwards. 

“William  Weer,  of  Wyandotte,  moved  that  that  portion  of  the  report 
referring  to  the  permanent  organization  of  the  convention  be  adopted.  The 
motion  was  carried,  and  the  chair  appointed  General  Stringfellow  and  Judge 
Means  to  conduct  Governor  Roberts  to  the  chair. 

“W.  Y.  Roberts,  on  taking  his  seat,  made  an  eloquent  address,  urging 
concession  and  harmony. 

‘ * Thomas  Means  moved  that  the  minority  report  be  adopted. 

“Mr.  McGrew  moved  to  amend  by  inserting  ‘ majority. ’ 

“George  M.  Beebe  called  for  the  reading  of  the  list  of  delegates  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

“The  list  was  read,  as  follows: 

Atchison  county.— S.  C.  Pomeroy,  B.  F.  Livingston,  John  A.  Martin,  R.  L. 
Pease,  R.  McBratney,  S.  D.  Northway,  G.  W.  Glick,  L.  C.  Challiss,  J.  C. 
Crall,  H.  L.  Davis,  B.  F.  Stringfellow,  P.  T.  Abell,  J.  P.  Carr,  John  M. 
McClun,  D.  0.  Keef,  A.  J.  McCausland. 

“Breckinridge  county.— P.  B.  Maxson,  E.  P.  Bancroft. 

“Allen  county.— John  W.  Scott,  C.  P.  Twiss. 

“Doniphan  county.— John  Stiarwalt,  Sewall  Hardy,  Doctor  Wheeler, 
Wilmoth,  Chas.  Wakeman. 

“Davis  county.— James  Streeter,  P.  Z.  Taylor,  J.  R.  McClure,  John  San- 


derson. 

‘ * J ackson  county. — Byron  J ewell. 

“Lykins  county.— 0.  C.  Brown. 

* * Leavenworth  county. — J.  L.  McDowell,  J.  H.  McDowell  A.  M.  Sawyer, 
Thos.  Ewing,  jr.,  A.  C.  Wilder,  John  Tams,  Thos.  Means,  Henry  Still,  J.  M. 
Hillman,  John  C.  Douglass. 

“Morris  county. — Thos.  White,  T.  S.  Huffaker,  Chas.  Columbia. 
“Anderson  county.— W.  F.  M.  Arny. 

“Coffey  county. —John  T.  Cox,  W.  A.  Ella. 

“Clay  county. -S.  D.  Houston, -substitute. 

“Douglas  county. —H.  W.  Petriken,  J.  E.  Jones,  G.  M.  Beebe,  S.Medary, 
C.  Robinson,  G.  W.  Deitzler,  Josiah  Miller,  G.  W.  Smith,  C.  W.  Babcock, 
Levi  Woodard,  S.  0.  Thacher,  Henry  Baricklow,  Lyman ‘ Alien,  G.  F '-  Warren 
William  Hutchinson,  Wilson  Shannon,  R.  S.  Stevens,  William  Bnndle,  Oliver 


Barber,  Alford  Curtis.  _ __  _ ^ x t 

“Riley  and  adjacent  counties.— A.  J.  Mead,  W.  C.  Dunton,  D.  L.  Chand- 
ler,  A.  Hunting,  D.  Wilson,  C.  F.  de  Vivaldi. 

“Osage  county.— S.  R.  Canmff,  D.  I.  Rooks,  C.  D.  Welch,  S.  A.  Fair- 

Ch'1,<‘Jefferson  county.- Ed. 'Lynde  D.  L.  Lakin  G.  D.  Hinyer.  ^ Kunkie. 
“Wabaunsee  county, -Chas.  B.  Lines,  H.  M.  Seldon,  C.  W Dalby 
“Wyandotte  county.— James  McGrew,  George  Russell  William  Weer, 

A.  G.  Walcott,  Robert  Halford,  A.  C.  Davis,  ^..^“^V^J'AHred^rav 
J.  Lane,  William  Woodbury,  Frank  Kessler,  William  Levitt,  ^ed  Gra|. 
“Shawnee  county. -C.  K.  Holliday,  J.  F.  Cummings,  E.  G.  Ross,  w.  t. 

Bowker  Joel  Huntoon,  J.  Safford  T.  V^mith^D  H H™me  j'  b! 
Wilmoth,  H.  C.  Hawkins,  F.  W.  Giles,  M.  K.  Smith,  D.  H.  Horne,  J.  ». 

“General  Weer  then  moved  the  previous  ^Leavenworth,  who  was  pres- 
e„t convention  fnd  participate  in  the  proceed- 
ings.  Carried.  ” 

The  discussion  on  the  matter  of  apportionment  was  fully  and  ably  main- 
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tained  on  both  sides.  Thomas  Means,  an  attorney  and  ex-judge,  made  the 
principal  argument  in  favor  of  his  verbal  minority  report,  and  incidentally 
on  the  railroad ‘interests  and  needs  of  Kansas.  He  argued  that  Leaven- 
worth city  was  the  metropolis  of  Kansas ; the  great  port  of  entry  on  the 
Missouri  river  ; that  all  roads  led  to  that  city  and  the  outlying  counties  had 
to  go  there  for  their  supplies,  and  hence  should  consult  her  interests  and 
aid  her  in  her  demands.  He  said  it  was  wrong,  an  unjustifiable  wrong,  for 
counties  that  scarcely  have  any  population,  whose  delegates  represent  noth- 
ing but  prairie  sod,  to  assume  the  same  voting  power  in  the  convention. 
Judge  Means  spoke  for  nearly  an  hour.  His  speech  was  eloquent,  argu- 
mentative, and  sometimes  bitter  and  vindictive  towards  the  sparsely  settled 
counties.  This  caused  irritation  among  delegates  who  thought  they  were 
the  subject  of  his  remarks. 

B.  F.  Stringfellow,  an  attorney,  and  formerly  attorney-general  of  the 
state  of  Missouri,  made  reply  to  Judge  Means.  General  Stringfellow  argued 
that,  instead  of  those  sparsely  settled  counties  being  under  any  obligations 
to  Leavenworth,  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  that  city  would  be  de- 
pendent on  those  counties  for  support  and  business.  He  said  that  those 
counties  are  rapidly  settling  up;  that  while  their  delegates  to-day  are  only 
representatives  of  “prairie  sod,”  as  claimed  by  Judge  Means,  the  day 
was  not  far  off  when  those  counties  would  have  large  populations,  with  im- 
proved farms,  furnishing  train-loads  of  produce  for  the  markets  of  the  world; 
that  it  ought  to  be  the  interest  of  that  city  to  aid  in  getting  railroads  to  all 
parts  of  those  counties  to  transport  the  products  of  the  soil  to  that  city,  to 
enable  her  to  become  in  fact  a metropolis  of  our  territory;  that  it  was  busi- 
ness that  made  a metropolis,  and  not  efforts  to  destroy  the  country  that 
furnished  the  articles  of  commerce  for  business  and  transportation. 

The  speech  of  General  Stringfellow  seemed  to  strike  a responsive  senti- 
ment in  the  minds  of  the  delegates  and  all  but  two  counties  voted  to  adopt 
the  report  on  apportionment. 

“The  motion  was  adopted,  and  the  question  being  put  on  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  McGrew,  to  strike  out  the  minority  and  insert  the  ‘majority," 
Thomas  Ewing,  jr.,  of  Leavenworth,  moved  that  the  roll  be  called  and  the 
question  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  but  subsequently  withdrew  it;  and  the 
question  being  put  to  the  meeting,  it  was  carried,  and  the  original  motion  as 
amended  was  adopted.  ’ ’ 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  delegation  from  Leavenworth 
county,  and  all  but  J.  E.  Jones,  from  Douglas  county,  left  the  convention, 
giving  as  a reason  their  disagreement  with  the  majority  on  the  question  of 
apportionment  and  representation.  C.  B.  Lines,  of  Wabaunsee,  J.  R.  Mc- 
Clure, of  Davis,  and  E.  P.  Bancroft,  of  Breckinridge,  also  withdrew  for  the 
same  reason. 

“William  Weer  moved  that  the  chair  appoint  a committee  of  one  from 
each  county  on  schedule.  Carried. 

“The  chairman  appointed  the  following  committee:  William  Weer,  of 
Wyandotte  county;  C.  K.  Holliday,  of  Shawnee  county;  T.  S.  Huffaker, 
of  Morris  county;  S.  C.  Pomeroy,  of  Atchison  county;  J.  E.  Jones,  of 
Douglas  county;  J.  W.  Scott,  of  Allen  county;  W.  F.  M.  Amy,  of  Ander- 
son county;  S.  D.  Houston,  of  Clay  county;  C.  W.  Dally,  of  Wabaunsee 
county;  Ed.  Lynde,  of  Jefferson  county;  Byron  Jewell,  of  Jackson  county; 
O.  C.  Brown,  of  Lykins  county;  P.  B.  Maxson,  of  Breckinridge  county; 
J.  T.  Cox,  of  Coffey  county;  L.  D.  Chandler,  of  Riley  county;  C.  H.  Welch, 
of  Osage  county. 
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‘‘The  committee  retired,  and,  in  their  absence,  Samuel  Medary,  W.  Y. 
Roberts,  A.  C.  Davis  and  G.  M.  Beebe  favored  the  convention  with 
speeches.  After  which  General  Weer,  from  the  committee,  submitted  the 
following  report,  and  the  whole  report,  as  amended,  was  unanimously 
adopted,  as  follows: 

“Schedule  as  Adopted.  —Resolved,  That  a memorial  be  presented  to 
Congress  asking  an  appropriation  of  public  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  the  following  railroads  in  Kansas:  First,  a railroad  from  the  western 
boundary  of  the  state  of  Missouri  where  the  Osage  Valley  & Southern  Kan- 
sas railroad  terminates,  westwardly,  by  the  way  of  Emporia,  Fremont,  and 
Council  Grove,  to  the  Fort  Riley  military  reservation;  second,  a railroad  from 
the  city  of  Wyandotte  (connecting  with  the  P.  G.  R.  railroad  and  the  Pacific 
railroad ) up  the  Kansas  valley,  by  way  of  Lawrence,  Lecompton,  Tecumseh, 
Manhattan,  and  the  Fort  Riley  military  reservation,  to  the  western  boundary 
of  the  territory;  third,  a railroad  running  from  Lawrence  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  Kansas,  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Gibson  and  Galveston  bay; 
fourth,  a railroad  running  from  Atchison,  by  way  of  Topeka,  through  the 
territory  in  the  direction  of  Santa  Fe;  fifth,  a railroad  from  Atchison  to  the 
western  boundary  of  Kansas. 

“C.  K.  Holliday,  of  Topeka,  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

‘ ‘ That  there  be  a committee  of  five  appointed  to  memorialize  Congress 
in  behalf  of  the  railroad  schedule  recommended  by  this  convention,  and  that 
the  delegates  representing  each  of  the  respective  routes  contemplated  in  the 
schedule  nominate  a member  of  said  committee.  Said  committee  shall  also 
issue  an  address  to  the  people  of  Kansas  upon  the  subject  of  railroad  grants. 

“ Resolved , That  a standing  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  adopt  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  best,  by 
the  appointment  of  subcommittees  or  otherwise,  to  obtain  the  signatures  of 
the  people  of  Kansas,  to  be  presented  to  Congress  in  favor  of  the  schedule 
of  roads  adopted  by  this  convention,  and  adopt  such  other  measures  as  they 
may  deem  best  calculated  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this  convention. 

‘ ‘ The  vote,  being  called  by  counties,  was  carried  unanimously. 

“John  A.  Martin,  of  Atchison  county,  offered  the  following  resolution: 

‘ ‘ Resolved , That  the  proceedings  of  this  convention  be  entrusted  to  Hon. 
M.  J.  Parrott,  our  delegate  in  Congress,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  pre- 
sent the  plan  of  railroads  and  memorial  adopted  to  that  body  for  their  fa- 
vorable consideration. 

‘ ‘ The  vote,  being  called  by  counties,  was  carried  unanimously. 

“The  different  delegations  present,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  chair,  nomi- 
nated the  following  members  of  the  committee  contemplated  by  C.  K.  Hol- 
liday’s resolutions. 

“Committee  on  Memorial.  — W.  Y.  Roberts,  Kansas  Central  railroad; 
C.  K.  Holliday,  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  railroad;  John  T.  Cox,  Jef- 
ferson City  & Neosho  Valley  railroad;  D.  W.  Houston,  Lawrence  & Fort 
Gibson  railroad ; B.  F.  Stringfellow,  Atchison  & Pike’s  Peak  railroad. 

“Executive  Committee.— C.  F.  de  Vivaldi,  Kansas  Central  railroad; 
E.  G.  Ross,  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  railroad ; S.  C.  Pomeroy,  Atchi- 
son & Pike’s  Peak  railroad;  James  Blood,  Lawrence  & Fort  Gibson  rail- 
road; V/.  F.  M.  Amy,  Jefferson  City  & Neosho  Valley  railroad. 

“B.  F.  Livingston  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  carried  unanimously:  _ , 

“ Resolved , That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be  tendered  to  the  presi- 
dent and  secretaries  for  the  faithful  and  impartial  manner  in  which  they 
have  discharged  the  duties  of  their  respective  positions. 

“A.  C.  Davis  moved  that  the  papers  of  the  territory  be  requested  to 
publish  the  record  of  this  convention.  Carried. 

“ On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die.  * 

John  A.  Martin,  W.  Y Roberts,  President. 

C.  F.  de  Vivaldi, 

J.  F.  Cummings, 

Secretaries.  ’ ’ 

Note  4— These  proceedings  of  the  convention  were  published  in  Freedom's  Champion  of 
October  22, 1860. 
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The  memorial  to  Congress  was  prepared  by  General  Stringfellow.  It 
was  a full,  complete  and  masterly  presentation  of  the  subject,  with  reasons 
and  arguments  showing  the  importance  of  the  roads  named  in  the  schedule 
and  the  necessity  for  their  construction. 

In  1862  Congress  made  a grant  of  lands  and  United  States  bonds  to  aid 
in  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  including  a grant  for  the 
Kansas  division,  which  was  to  connect  with  the  Union  Pacific  in  Nebraska 
by  way  of  the  valley  of  the  Republican  river.5  This  law  was  changed  so 
that  the  Kansas  division  could  build  direct  to  Denver,  and  connect  with  the 
Union  Pacific  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.6  This  system  has  now,  with  its  branches 
in  Kansas,  2962.74  miles,  the  Kansas  mileage  being  950.36."  Similar  aid  to 
that  given  the  Union  Pacific  was  also  given  the  Hannibal  & St.  Joseph  rail- 
road to  enable  it  to  extend  its  line  west  from  the  city  of  Atchison  for  100 
miles  to  a connection  with  the  Kansas  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  in  the 
Republican  valley.8  This  road  afterward  assigned  its  rights  to  the  Atchison 
& Pike’s  Peak  Railroad  Company,  now  known  as  the  Central  Branch  Union 
Pacific.  This  branch  was  built  the  100  miles  to  Waterville  by  January  20, 
1868,  and  has  since  been  extended  so  that  the  main  line  and  its  branches 
give  transportation  facilities  to  the  most  of  the  counties  in  northern  Kansas, 
giving  that  magnificent  country  railroad  connection  with  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  388.19  miles  of  road.9 

The  Atchison  & Topeka  railroad,  having  now  the  word  Santa  Fe  added  to 
its  name,  was  another  line  recommended  by  the  convention.  This  system  has 
now  4674.44  miles  in  all,10  with  the  main  line  and  branches  in  Kansas  aggre- 
gating 2605. 17  miles.  It  received  a grant  of  land  to  aid  in  its  construction,  but 
no  bonds.11  In  1864  the  writer,  then  a member  of  the  Kansas  legislature, 
introduced  and  secured  the  passage  of  a memorial  to  Congress  asking  for  a 
land  grant  to  this  company. 12  Senator  Pomeroy,  by  whose  efforts  the  grant 
was  secured,  told  the  writer  that  this  memorial  and  the  one  previously  pre- 
pared by  General  Stringfellow  materially  aided  him  in  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  this  grant. 

The  railroad  from  Lawrence  south,  now  called  the  Southern  Kansas  rail- 
road, secured  a grant  of  land  in  the  name  of  the  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  & 
Galveston  company,  but  the  public  land  was  already  mostly  taken  by  set- 
tlers, and  the  grant  was  not  large.13  This  road  also  received  a grant  of 
about  125,000  acres  of  the  500,000  acres  ceded  to  Kansas  for  public  schools, 
or,  as  it  was  claimed-,  for  public  improvement. 14  The  railroad  on  the  north 

Note  5. — Laws  37th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  ch.  120,  approved  July  1,  1862. 

Note  6.— Laws  39th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  ch.  159,  § 1.  approved  July  3.  1866. 

Note  7.— Report  United  States  Statistics  of  Railways,  1904,  p.  278;  Report  Kansas  State 
Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners,  1904,  p.  62. 

Note  8. -Laws  37th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  ch.  120,  § 13 ; treaty  with  the  Kickapoo  Indians,  June 
28, 1862,  in  United  States  Laws  and  Treaties,  1904,  p.  836. 

Note  9. -Report  of  Kansas  State  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners,  1904,  p.  47.  This  volume 
gives  a brief  history  of  all  Kansas  roads  now  in  operation. 

Note  10.— Report  of  Kansas  State  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners,  1904.  p.  16;  United 
States  Statistics  of  Railways,  1904,  p.  278. 

Note  11.— Laws  37th  Cong..  3d  sess.,  ch.  98,  approved  March  3. 1863. 

Note  12. — Journal  Kansas  House  of  Representatives,  1864,  p.  450. 

Note  13.— Laws  37th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  ch.  98.  sec.  1. 

Note  14.—  Ordinance  to  Kansas  constitution,  sec.  7.  See  a statement  of  this  controversy  by 
CoL  E.  C.  Manning,  pp.  372  and  373,  this  volume. 
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line  of  the  state  (now  known  as  the  St.  Joseph  & Grand  Island),  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  & Texas  and  the  road  from  Kansas  City  to  Fort  Scott  (now  called 
the  St.  Louis  & San  Francisco)  got  the  rest  of  the  500,000  acres.15 

The  writer  earnestly  opposed  this  disposition  of  the  500,000  acres  of  land, 
for  the  reason  that  he  regarded  the  act  as  a violation  of  the  constitution  of 
the  state,  and,  though  he  still  holds  the  same  belief,  he  has  no  hesitation, 
now,  forty  years  after  the  act  was  passed,  in  saying,  what  he  has  often  said 
before,  that  the  donation  was  of  vast  benefit  to  our  state.  The  people  have 
condoned  the  breach  made  in  our  constitution. 

The  first  line  of  road  mentioned  in  the  schedule  adopted  by  the  convention 
seems  to  have  had  no  friends  after  the  convention  adjourned,  though  the 
country  traversed  by  its  imaginary  line  is  now  well  supplied  by  various 
roads. 

With  this  exception,  the  results  of  that  first  great  railroad  convention  in 
Kansas  have  proven  the  prophetic  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  men  who 
signed  the  call  as  well  as  of  those  who  participated  in  its  proceedings.  Few 
of  them  may  now  be  living,  but  the  desire  of  the  writer  in  submitting  this 
paper  is  in  a measure  to  help  perpetuate  the  names  of  those  men  who  helped 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  great  railroad  system  of  Kansas.-  They  have 
erected  a monument  to  themselves  which  time  only  can  efface.  It  would 
gladden  the  hearts  of  those  delegates  who  have  passed  beyond  could  they 
break  away  from  the  cerements  of  the  tomb  to  view  the  grand  results  of 
their  handiwork— the  great  continental  lines  of  railroad  which  have  made 
Kansas  famous,  and  connected  her  with  the  entire  railroad  system  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  only  justice  to  say  that  Kansas  is  greatly  indebted  to  B.  F.  String- 
fellow,  Ed.  G.  Ross,  C.  K.  Holliday  and  W.  Y.  Roberts  for  the  magnificent 
results  secured  by  that  convention,  and  to  the  work  and  efforts  of  Senators 
Pomeroy  and  Lane  in  the  United  States  senate  for  making  that  work  effective 
by  the  forms  of  law. 

While  the  original  Pacific  Railroad  bill  was  pending  in  the  senate,  Senator 
Henderson,  of  Missouri,  amended  it  in  the  form  of  a proviso  so  as  to  allow, 
with  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  Kansas,  what  is  now  the  Central 
Branch  Union  Pacific  railroad  to  be  constructed  from  the  city  of  St.  Joseph 
to  a junction  with  the  Union  Pacific  from  Omaha.  This  amendment  was  on 
its  face  so  fair  that  the  Kansas  senators  could  not  prevent  its  adoption.  It 
was  known  as  the  Henderson  amendment,16  and  was  a source  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  people  of  northern,  southwestern  and  eastern  Kansas.  If  the 
Kansas  legislature  had  consented  to  this  change,  the  road  would  have  been 
constructed  from  the  city  of  St.  Joseph  to  the  northwest  and  would  scarcely 
have  touched  our  state,  thus  seriously,  if  not  permanently,  injuring  the 

Note  15.— Kansas  Session  Laws,  1866,  p.  142. 

Note  16. — “Sec.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Hannibal  & St  Joseph  Railroad 
Company,  of  Missouri,  may  extend  its  road  from  St.  Joseph,  via  Atchison,  to  connect  and  unite 
with  the  road  through  Kansas,  upon  filing  its  assent  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  upon  the  same 
terms  and  conditions,  in  all  respects,  for  one  hundred  miles  in  length  next  to  the  Missouri  river, 
as  are  provided  in  this  act  for  the  construction  of  the  railroad  and  telegraph  line  first  mentioned, 
and  may  for  this  purpose  use  any  railroad  charter  which  has  been  or  may  be  granted  by  the  leg- 
islature of  Kansas;  provided,  that  if  actual  survey  shall  render  it  desirable,  the  said  company 
may  construct  their  road,  with  the  consent  of  the  Kansas  legislature,  on  the  most  direct  and 
practicable  route  west  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  so  as  to  connect  and  unite  with  the  road  leading 
from  the  western  boundary  of  Iowa  at  any  point  east  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  of  west 
longitude,  or  with  the  main  trunk  road  at  said  point ; but  in  no  event  shall  lands  or  bonds  be  given 
to  said  company  as  herein  directed  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  their  said  road  for  a greater  dis- 
tance than  one  hundred  miles.” — 37th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  ch.  120,  approved  July  1,  1862. 
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magnificent  railroad  system  now  existing  in  northern  and  western  Kansas, 
and  might  have  greatly  crippled  the  business  interests  of  that  part  of  the 
state. 

The  contest  waged  to  transfer  this  railroad  terminal  from  Atchison  to  St. 
Joseph  was  made  during  the  session  of  1863.  Edward  Russell,  then  a repre- 
sentative from  Doniphan  county,  led  the  contest  for  St.  Joseph,  and  the 
writer  was  selected  to  champion  the  interests  of  Kansas  and  resist  the  trans- 
fer of  the  initial  point  of  this  proposed  railroad  from  Atchison  to  that  city. 

Caucuses  were  held  by  the  friends  of  each  side,  and  efforts  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  intentions  of  the  various  members  of  the  house,  which  failed  with 
many  outside  of  those  whose  immediate  interests  were  involved.  Those  from 
Leavenworth  and  Douglas  counties,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  gave  their 
influence  and  votes  to  the  scheme  to  construct  the  road  northwest  from  St. 
Joseph.  The  resolution  purposing  to  give  the  consent  of  the  legislature  for 
the  transfer  got  only  seventeen  votes.  The  negative  had  the  rest.  This 
contest  was  waged  with  great  vigilance  and  earnestness,  but  engendered  no 
bitterness  or  ill  feeling.  The  defeat  of  the  “consent”  resolution  ended  all 
railroad  controversies  in  the  state.  The  railroad  systems  and  lines  projected 
by  the  pioneers  of  1859  and  1860  have  given  Kansas  her  magnificent  railroad 
system,  the  pride  of  our  state,  affording  transportation  and  business  facili- 
ties to  almost  every  town  and  village  that  dots  the  prairies  of  our  beautiful 
Kansas. 

Looking  over  the  list  of  delegates  to  that  railroad  convention,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  contains  the  names  of  our  most  eminent  men— those  who  laid 
the  foundation  broad  and  deep  for  the  state  we  are  pleased  to  call  home, 
our  own  beloved  Kansas.  They  were  among  the  foremost  of  those  whose 
wisdom  and  energy  started  her  on  the  road  to  prosperity  and  greatness,  with 
the  result  that  our  towns  and  villages  are  bedecked  with  churches  and  school- 
houses,  while  our  broad  prairies  are  covered  with  farms,  the  pride  and  glory 
of  our  young  commonwealth. 

The  list  contains  the  names  of  three  territorial  governors  of  Kansas  - 
Wilson  Shannon,  Samuel  Medary,  George  M.  Beebe;  three  men  who  became 
governors  of  Kansas— Charles  Robinson,  John  A.  Martin,  and  George  W. 
Glick;  two  who  became  United  States  senators— Samuel  C.  Pomeroy  and 
Edmund  G.  Ross;  one  who  became  the  first  lieutenant-governor  of  Kansas 
—James  McGrew;  two  became  judges  of  the  Kansas  supreme  court -Thomas 
Ewing,  jr.,  and  Jacob  Safford;  two  were  attomeys-general  of  the  territory 
of  Kansas- William  Weer  and  A.  C.  Davis.  Thomas  Ewing,  jr.,  William 
Weer,  John  A.  Martin  and  G.  W.  Deitzler  became  colonels,  and  did  active 
service  in  the  civil  war,  while  Thomas  Ewing,  jr.,  and  G.  W.  Deitzler  were 
made  brigadier-generals;  A.  C.  Wilder  became  a member  of  Congress;  Mar- 
cus J.  Parrott  was  then  the  delegate  in  Congress  from  the  territory  of  Kan- 
sas; Solon  0.  Thacher  became  a judge  of  a district  court,  and  a state  senator; 
Edmund  G.  Ross  was  a major,  and  served  during  the  civil  war,  and  in  1885 
was  appointed  governor  of  New  Mexico  by  President  Cleveland;  James  R. 
McClure  was  a captain  in  the  civil  war,  did  gallant  service,  and  was  crippled  for 
life*  G W Smith  was  a member  and  speaker  of  the  Kansas  house  of  represen- 
tatives- R S Stevens  and  G.  M.  Beebe  became  members  of  Congress  from 
New  York-  Mr  Stevens  built  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  railroad  while 
a resident  of  Kansas;  W.  Y.  Roberts  was  an  ex-lieutenant-govemor  of  Penn- 
sylvania* V J Lane  was  a member  of  the  Kansas  house  of  representatives, 
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and  the  editor  of  the  Wyandotte  Herald  for  the  past  forty  years;  James  L. 
McDowell  was  the  first  United  States  marshal  of  Kansas;  John  Stiarwalt, 
Wm.  Hutchinson,  S.  D.  Houston,  E.  G.  Ross  and  O.  Thacher  helped  to 
make  the  constitution  of  our  state;  C.  F.  de  Vivaldi  was  made  a consul  to  a 
South  American  port;  W.  F.  M.  Amy  served  as  secretary  and  acting  gover- 
nor of  New  Mexico;  P.  B.  Maxson,  P.  Z.  Taylor,  and  many  others  whose 
names  I cannot  now  recall,  served  in  our  legislature,  and  as  officers  and 
privates  in  the  civil  war. 

Samuel  C.  Pomeroy  worked  and  secured  the  passage  of  every  land  grant 
made  to  a Kansas  railroad  during  his  first  term  as  senator.  The  work  and 
labors  of  Mr.  Pomeroy  have  been  worth  millions  to  Kansas.  Every  im- 
portant line  of  railroad  in  Kansas  owes  a lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  him. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Cyrus  K.  Holiday  for  his  work  in  the  organization 
of  the  company  to  build  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  railroad.  By  his 
efforts  the  construction  of  that  great  railroad  was  started,  and  his  useful- 
ness to  that  company  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of 
its  directors  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  did  much  to  secure  the  con- 
struction of  our  state  capitol. 

There  was  no  politics  in  that  convention.  Democrats,  Republicans,  free- 
state  and  pro-slavery  men  composed  its  personnel,  and  all  worked  together 
in  one  patriotic  and  harmonious  body  for  the  welfare  and  the  future  glory 
of  Kansas. 


THE  DROUGHT  OF  I860.1 


Written  by  George  W.  Glick,  of  Atchison,  for  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society. 

HE  drought  of  1860,  in  a way.  has  given  Kansas  a reputation  that  it  does  not  deserve.  All 


countries  are  at  times  subject  to  droughts.  Kansas  is  not  subject  to  such  visitations  more 
than  the  other  states  of  this  Union,  or  other  countries.  Each  recurring  year  has  its  drought  in 
some  parts  of  our  large  and  extended  domain.  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  1894,  following  the 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  was  visited  with 
one  of  the  most  severe  and  long-time  droughts  that  ever  occurred  in  this  country.  The  dry 
weather  set  in  in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  lasted  till  the  2d  day  of  September,*  and  during  that 
time  not  a drop  of  rain  fell  in  Chicago  for  a period  of  eighty-three  days. 

The  frequent  rains,  the  genial  sunshine,  the  large  crops  harvested  annually  for  the  past 
forty-five  years,  have  blotted  out  of  the  history  of  Kansas  that  hated  term  “droughty  Kansas.” 
The  frequent  and  refreshing  showers  have  washed  the  remembrance  of  the  dry  spell  of  1860  out 
of  the  memory  of  the  pioneers  of  that  year,  and  those  who  have  come  to  Kansas  since  that  time 
cannot  believe  the  stories  told  of  that  unfortunate  year.  Now  Kansas  gets  her  full  share  of 
rain,  and  her  fertile  soil  and  bounteous  crops  are  mute  and  willing  witnesses  that  the  clouds 
floating  over  Kansas  do  not  forget  the  needs  of  her  soil  and  of  her  industrious  and  patriotic 
people.  But  newspapers  and  some  thoughtless  people  have  made  so  much  of  the  dry  summer 
of  1860  as  to  indelibly  associate  the  experiences  of  that  year  with  the  name  of  Kansas,  to  the 
great  disadvantage  of  our  state. 

The  drought  alone  was  credited  with  bringing  great  suffering,  and  visiting  the  inhabitants 
of  the  then  territory  with  calamitous  conditions  that  made  the  good  and  kindly  disposed  people 
in  the  eastern  part  of  our  country  shudder  for  the  unfortunate  condition  of  our  people. 3 

Note  1.  — This  story  of  the  drought,  filed  by  Governor  Glick  among  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Historical  Society,  is  here  printed  as  showing  the  conditions  existing  in  Kansas  at  the  time  of 
the  sitting  of  this  railroad  convention. 

Note  2.—  “ The  great  drought  of  1894.  so  far  as  it  concerns  agriculture,  has  been  but  the 
cumulation  of  a long  period  of  deficient  rainfall  . . . since  the  1st  of  January.”— Monthly 

weather  review,  August,  1894.  “The  weather  was  very  favorable  for  the  plowing  and  seeding 
of  wheat  and  barley.  The  drought  was  generally  broken  about  the  middle  of  the  month.”  — Id., 
September.  1894. 

Note  3.— An  appeal  for  help,  dated  October  30,  1860,  and  signed  by  Rev.  Daniel  Foster,  of 
Nemaha  county,  and  five  others,  citizens  of  Shawnee,  Douglas,  Miami,  Riley  and  Lyon  counties, 
makes  the  following  statements : 

“ During  the  year  preceding  the  1st  inst.,  a terrible  drought  has  prevailed  throughout  the 
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During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1859-’60  but  little  rain  fell.  There  were  one  or  two  heavy 
snows  that  did  much  towards  putting  the  ground  in  good  tilth  for  farming  on  lands  that  had 
been  already  tilled.  The  spring  of  1860  was  dry.  with  no  rain,  and  the  dry  weather  and  hot  sum- 
mer continued  until  late  in  the  fall,  almost  six  months  without  rain,  except  a shower  on  the  4th 
of  July,  at  Atchison  and  vicinity.  That  was  a summer  thunder-shower.  I do  not  know  how  far  it 
extended,  but  I think  in  the  river  counties  only  — Doniphan,  Atchison,  Leavenworth,  and  Wyan- 
dotte. The  ground  was  so  dry  and  hard  that  it  did  but  little  good.4 

That  there  was  great  suffering  that  year  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it  was  greatly  aided  and 
induced  by  other  conditions  that  were  equally  as  potential  in  their  effects  as  the  drought. 

There  was  some  immigration  to  the  territory  in  the  fall  of  1859.  and  a large  immigration  in 

1860.  ‘ 

The  new  settlers  took  claims  or  farms  on  the  prairies,  and,  as  is  well  known  now,  farming 
the  first  year  on  a prairie  claim  will  rarely  yield  a living  to  the  most  industrious,  and  suffering  is 
the  result,  unless  the  immigrant  has  the  means  to  provide  [for  subsistence  for  the  first  year’s 
residence  on  a quarter-section  of  prairie  sod. 

The  great  majority  of  the  immigrants  at  that  time  were  poor.  Many  expected  to  make  their 
living  the  first  year  of  their  residence  from  their  unimproved  claims.  These  expectations  would 
not  have  been  realized  even  in  an  average  year.  Many  laborers  and  mechanics  then  coming  to 
the  territory  were  in  the  same  financial  straits,  and  of  course  suffered  in  like  manner.  But 
settlers  who  had  lived  on  their  claims  for  two  or  three  years  along  the  Missouri  river  did  not 
suffer  any  of  the  inconveniences  or  hardships  of  the  newcomers.  In  1860  I had  a garden  in 
Atchison,  in  which  I raised  a good  lot  of  potatoes,  corn  and  various  kinds  of  vegetables.  I had 
all  I needed,  and  besides  supplied  two  neighbors  with  what  they  needed. 

There  was  much  anxiety  felt  by  the  well-to-do  people  of  Kansas  who  were  able  to  provide 
for  themselves  and  their  families  during  the  coming  winter  for  those  whose  condition  appealed 
to  their  benevolent  feelings  and  generous  impulses. 

A meeting  was  called,  at  Lawrence,  for  November  14.  1860,  which  was  well  attended,  to  con- 
sider ways  and  means  to  care  for  those  who  might  need  assistance  and  support  during  the  com- 
ing winter  of  1860  and  1861. 

Plans  were  devised  for  appeals  to  the  people  of  the  prosperous  states.  An  address  written 
by  Hon.  Marcus  J.  Parrott,  then  our  delegate  in  Congress,  was  issued.  It  was  heartrending  and 
pathetic  in  its  appeal  for  aid  and  assistance  to  prevent  the  great  suffering  and  threatened  star- 
vation. The  needs  and  necessities  of  the  people  were  depicted  in  such  a manner  that  no  one  who 
had  a spark  of  human  kindness  in  his  nature  but  would  take  it  as  a personal  appeal.  It  was  ex- 
travagant in  its  descriptions,  and  made  the  statement  that  “ many  people  were  then  living  on 
acorns  and  were  clothed  in  bark.”  6 


interior  of  Kansas.  A narrow  strip  bordering  on  the  Missouri  river  has  had  occasional  showers, 
and  has  yielded  a fair  crop.  Some  other  small  and  isolated  districts  have  also  had  light  showers, 
and  raised  a part  of  a crop.  But  residing  as  we  do  in  widely  separated  localities,  we  believe  that 
four-fifths  of  the  cultivated  land  in  the  territory  has  not  yielded  the  smallest  crop  of  any  kind, 
except  a little  corn-fodder. 

“The  inhabitants  have  not  old  crops  on  which  to  rely  for  bread.  Last  year’s  vegetables,  of 
course,  are  consumed.  The  wheat  was  either  used  for  seed  or  ground  for  food.  Nearly  all  the 
old  corn  has  been  fed  out,  or  was  sold  last  spring  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  a bushel. 
Not  one  farmer  in  twenty  has  a peck  of  old  grain. 

“ Nor  is  there  money  to  buy  bread.  Our  people  have  expended  all  available  means  in  making 
improvements.  The  commercial  disaster  of  1857  left  us  stranded.  . . . Now  comes  the  loss 
of  our  crops,  and  with  it  goes  our  hope  of  returning  prosperity. 

“ This  drought  is  an  exception  in  Kansas.  To  this  fact  we  have  the  explicit  testimony  of 
missionaries  who  have  lived  there  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years.” 


Note  4 — John  Glancy,  of  Hawthorn,  Atchison  county,  came  to  Kansas  in  March.  1857,  and 
preempted  160  acres  of  land.  In  1860.  when  few  farmers  in  that  vicinity  planted  potatoes  be- 
cause they  thought  it  was  too  dry  to  raise  any,  he  put  in  a crop,  and  dug  350  bushels,  getting 
$2.50  a bushel  for  them.— Atchison  Globe,  January  5,  1906. 

Note  5.—  Another  circular  signed  by  Daniel  Foster,  “general  agent  of  the  Northeast  Kansas 
Relief  Committee,”  says : _ . , . . 

“ The  population  of  Kansas  was  109,000  last  June.  ...  A severe  and  unbroker,  drought 
of  nine  months,  commencing  in  September,  1859,  cut  off  entirely  the  winter  and  spring  wheat  in 
Kansas  During  the  summer  there  were  showers  in  the  Missouri  valley,  which  made  a partial 
cron  of  corn,  so  that  '31.000  people,  the  number  in  that  valley,  were  partially  supplied  with  food. 
T was  in  interior  Kansas,  and  know  that  the  drought  in  all  Kansas,  away  from  the  nver.  con- 
tinual through  the  summer,  so  that  all  the  crops  failed,  leaving  78.000  people  in  a state  of  fearful 
destitution.  In  Centralia.  my  own  home,  we  planted  1200  acres -and  replanted  again  and  again, 
but  we  did  not  get  the  seed  back.  . . . Our  population  was  330,  and  the  1st  of  last  September 

we  had  only  four  weeks’  supply,  reckoning  in  all  our  money  and  food.  . . . It  is  estimated  by 

theblst  informed  that  30,000  have  left  the  state  of  Kansas  to  winter  elsewhere  taking  their 
stock  with  them  ; that  would  leave  48,000  needing  relief  until  next  July.  They  need  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  seed.” 

Notv  6 -In  a pamphlet  addressed  to  E.  G.  Ross,  in  1872,  Thaddeus  Hyatt,  of  New  York, 
then  Si London?  says  that  the  Kansas  famine  fund  was  a thing  of  his  own  devising,  and  grew 
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Gen.  S.  C.  Pomeroy,  at  this  meeting,  was  made  the  receiving  agent  for  such  contributions 
and  donations  as  might  be  made.  Atchison  was  named  as  the  receiving  point,  and  was  selected 
because  it  was  the  only  point  in  Kansas  reached  by  a railroad. 7 > 

In  many  ways  the  word  went  out  to  the  world  that  there  was  great  suffering  in  Kansas,  and 
the  generous  people  from  all  parts  of  our  great  country  responded  nobly  and  abundantly  in  flour, 
meal,  and  other  provisions,  in  clothing,  seed  grain,  and  money. 

General  Pomeroy  devoted  his  whole  time  to  this  benevolent  work,  and  no  man  could  have 
been  more  vigilant,  industrious  and  faithful  than  he  in  the  discharge  of  the  onerous  and  trying 
duties  assigned  to  him. 

Provisions  and  articles  did  not  all  come  at  once,  but  were  coming  in  small  quantities  almost 
daily.  This  condition  was  a source  of  constant  and  daily  annoyance  to  General  Pomeroy,  and 
subjected  him  to  abuse  and  censure  from  many  thoughtless  and  greedy  fellows.  There  would 
often  be  fifty  persons  asking  aid,  with  only  five  sacks  of  flour,  500  pounds  of  corn-meal  and  a few 
beans  at  the  warehouse.  The  general  tried  to  find  out  the  condition  of  each  applicant,  the 
number  of  needy  people  represented  by  each  one,  and  the  distance  they  had  come.  Then  an 
effort  was  made  to  divide  the  produce  on  hand  fairly  among  the  parties  present.  The  amount 
that  could  be  given  to  each  was  sometimes  small,  and  the  result  would  be  growling,  faultfinding, 
swearing,  and  abuse  of  the  general.  But  he  never  lost  his  temper,  seemed  always  cheerful,  and 
ready  and  anxious  to  do  the  best  possible  thing  under  these  trying  conditions.  I have  seen  as 
many  as  a hundred  persons  insisting  on  a distribution  when  there  was  not  flour  on  hand  to  make 
bread  enough  to  feed  those  in  attendance  for  one  day. 

General  Pomeroy  and  his  employees  were  often  engaged  all  night  in  waiting  on  applicants 
for  aid.  While  this  had  to  be  attended  to.  the  goods  that  were  coming  in  had  to  be  taken  care  of. 
They  had  to  be  ferried  or  hauled  over  the  Missouri  river,  teams  hired,  bills  paid,  and  the  goods 
opened  and  assorted  and  arranged  in  the  warehouse  for  their  speedy  disposition. 

The  trying  time  through  which  General  Pomeroy  passed,  his  devotion  to  duty,  his  effort  to  be 


out  of  a startling  letter  from  Mound  City,  Kan.,  in  the  summer  of  1860,  shortly  after  his  release 
from  the  American  bastile,  where  he  had  been  placed  because  of  his  refusal  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  United  States  senate  committee  who  were  investigating  the  John  Brown  raid. 
“1  started  for  Kansas  with  my  compatriot.  Judge  Arny  [one  of  the  most  faithful  and  unselfish 
friends  that  Kansas  had  in  her  early  times],  determined  to  learn  by  personal  examination  the 
actual  state  of  the  case.”  They  went  to  Atchison  and  urged  S.  C.  Pomeroy  to  join  them,  but  he 
was  incredulous,  as  everything  along  the  Missouri  looked  green,  corner  lots  included.  He  told 
Hyatt,  “You  know  how  everybody  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  aid  funds  four  years  ago 
were  talked  about.  You  know,  too,  that  I mean  to  be  a candidate  for  the  United  States  senate. 
If  any  money  is  raised  for  these  people  here,  and  you  mix  me  up  in  it,  it  will  kill  my  political 
prospects.  They  will  accuse  me  of  stealing  the  relief  funds.”  But  they  got  him  to  go  along, 
and  made  a twenty-five  days’  trip  into  southern  Kansas,  returning  by  Topeka.  By  the  time 
they  reached  Atchison  again,  Pomeroy’s  views  of  the  situation  were  changed,  and  he  was  willing 
to  risk  his  reputation  for  the  good  of  the  people.  He  was  soon  afterwards  elected  general  relief 
agent,  with  headquarters  at  Atchison.  Hyatt  then  went  East  to  “ attempt  to  prevent  a famine.” 
He  prepared  a pamphlet  of  sixty-eight  pages,  having  the  following  title:  “The  prayer  of 
Thaddeus  Hyatt  to  James  Buchanan,  president  of  the  United  States,  in  behalf  of  Kansas,  asking 
for  a postponement  of  all  the  land  sales  in  that  territory,  and  for  other  relief ; together  with 
correspondence  and  other  documents  setting  forth  its  deplorable  destitution  from  drought  and 
famine.  Submitted  under  oath,  October  29,  1860.  Washington,  1860.”  Of  this,  5000  copies  were 
distributed.  President  Buchanan  gave  him  a check  for  $100,  which  was  printed  in  full  in  the 
New  York  Tribune,  and  relief  began  moving  towards  Kansas,  “which  dear,  skinny  old  brother 
Arny.  camping  by  the  side  of  a railway  depot  in  Illinois,  kept  shoving  right  along,  and  which,  I 
ought  to  add,  my  friend  Pomeroy,  in  Atchison,  standing  to  the  work  night  and  day.  handed  over 
to  the  settlers  through  their  own  appointed  agents.” 

Note  7.—  The  wife  of  Senator  Pomeroy — Lucy  Gaylord  — had  been  an  invalid  for  years,  and 
had  but  recently  followed  her  husband  to  the  territory,  when,  gaining  in  strength  temporarily, 
she  joined  with  him  in  the  relief  work.  To  a friend  she  wrote : 

“Atchison,  December  3,  1860. — Many  thanks  for  money  received  in  your  last.  It  will  help 
in  the  great  work.  More  and  more  do  I feel  the  magnitude  of  what  we  have  undertaken.  All 
the  while  S.  is  borne  down  with  it.  Many  have  moved  into  town,  hoping  to  get  work,  and  the 
people  all  seem  willing  to  help.  There  are  now  fifty  teams  camped  here,  waiting  for  some  corn 
or  wheat  to  arrive  before  they  can  return  to  their  suffering  friends.  We  now  see  the  benefit  of 
a railroad  to  Atchison.  God  foresaw  our  necessities  and  prepared  for  them.  I know  of  no  way 
by  which  our  wants  could  have  been  met  if  this  road  had  not  been  finished.  Now  it  will  save 
Kansas  from  utter  depopulation.” 

In  the  “Memoir  to  Mrs.  Pomeroy,”  prepared  by  her  husband’s  sister,  Mrs.  Ruth  P.  Boscom, 
Mrs.  C.  I.  H.  Nichols  writes  as  follows : “It  seemed  to  her,  as  well  as  to  others,  that  fearful  win- 
ter, very  remarkable  that  her  health  was  such  as  to  allow  such  increased  labor.  . . . From 

30  to  100  letters  arrived  daily.  These  she  opened,  laid  aside  the  money  contained,  glanced  rapidly 
over  the  contents,  and  labeled  each  letter  with  the  name  of  the  clerk  to  whose  department  it  re- 
ferred. ...  To  the  more  general  correspondence,  in  which  three  or  four  clerks  were  often 
employed,  she  devoted  all  the  rest  of  her  time,  and  very  few  letters  had  to  be  referred  to  the 
general  agent.  Probably  the  immense  amount  of  work  she  accomplished  wore  not  so  heavily  on 
her  health  and  spirits  as  the  daily  sight  of  ragged,  starving,  and,  often,  half -frozen  men,  women, 
and  children  too,  who  thronged  our  streets.  She  listened  to  their  sad  stories  with  her  usual 
sympathy  and  undisturbed  patience,  then  gave  them  orders  to  some  relief  department,  accord- 
ing to  their  need.” 
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fair  and  just  to  all,  were  never  fully  appreciated  except  by  those  who  saw  him  at  his  daily  task 
Those  who  were  recipients  of  the  aid  knew  little  of  the  work  and  labor  that  he  was  doing  for 
them  without  reward  and  with  but  few  thanks. 


The  winter  of  1860-’61  was  a cold,  disagreeable  one,  weather  changeable,  considerable  snow, 
the  roads  at  times  in  a horrible  condition,  feed  for  teams  scarce,  and  those  who  came  to  Atchison 
with  teams  often  suffered  for  feed  for  hours.  These  teams  had  to  be  provided  with  feed.  The 
people  who  came  and  expected  aid  had  to  be  furnished  the  necessary  food  and  sleeping-place 
while  waiting  for  the  expected  supplies.  General  Pomeroy  furnished  two  large  rooms  for  sleep- 
ing-places for  the  waiting  people  and  kept  them  warm  and  comfortable.  Often  for  days  no  aid 
came,  and  then  in  a rush  would  come  large  quantities  of  flour,  meal,  beans,  a little  salt  meat,  and 
considerable  comfortable,  though  cast-off,  clothing.  This  last  was  received  gratefully  by  many 
who  were  in  sore  need  of  clothing.  At  times  a whole  car-load  of  aid,  and  sometimes  two,  would 
come  in  at  once.  It  took  time  to  unload,  assort  and  arrange  the  goods  ready  to  hand  over  to  the 
waiting  crowd.  It  was  a sad  sight  to  see  some  of  the  different  phases  of  humanity  at  such 
times.  Some  were  patient,  and  content  to  await  their  turn  to  be  helped ; others  were  greedy  and 
importunate  and  wanted  all  in  sight,  showing  a swinish  nature  that  was  not  willing  to  divide  the 
shipment  with  those  more  needy  than  themselves.  They  would  grumble,  find  fault  and  often 
exhaust  the  lexicon  of  profanity  because  they  did  not  get  all  the  provisions  in  sight. 

In  the  spring  of  1861  seed- wheat,  seed-corn,  buckwheat,  and  all  kinds  of  garden  seeds  were 
sent  to  Kansas  — plenty  for  all  who  needed  and  could  use  them.  The  railroads  made  no  charge 
for  transportation.  Everything  east  of  the  Missouri  river  came  over  the  then  Hannibal  & St.  Joe 
railroad  to  St.  Joe,  and  from  there  to  Winthrop,  just  across  the  river  from  Atchison,  by  the 
Atchison  & St.  Joe  railroad,  built  and  owned  by  the  people  of  Atchison  with  some  little  aid  east 
of  that  city.  When  the  Missouri  river  was  not  frozen  over  the  goods  were  ferried  over;  when 
closed  by  ice,  the  goods  had  to  be  hauled  to  the  warehouse  provided  by  General  Pomeroy  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river. 

I have  no  doubt  that  many  persons  got  much  more  than  they  deserved.  General  Pomeroy 
did  not  know  all  who  applied  for  aid,  and  often  had  to  take  the  word  of  the  applicant.  Knowing 
this,  many  took  advantage,  by  greed  and  falsehood,  and,  claiming  to  represent  others,  demanded 
aid  for  them.  Through  it  all  General  Pomeroy  was  careful,  discreet,  and  pleasant,  but  firm  as  a 
rock  when  he  had  to  be  ; so  that  the  work  was  well  managed,  much  suffering  avoided,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  aid  went  to  the  needy  and  worthy.  Though  small  and  insufficient  quantities  of 
provisions  had  to  be  given  out  at  times  to  those  who  had  come  long  distances  for  it,  the  man  was 
less  than  human  who  saw  all  the  conditions  and  embarrassments  to  which  General  Pomeroy  was 
subjected,  and  who  in  the  end  did  not  rise  up  and  bless  him  for  the  work  he  did. 

The  distribution  of  aid  was  continued  to  about  the  1st  of  April,  when  most  of  the  provisions 
had  been  exhausted,  but  the  distribution  of  field  and  garden  seeds  was  continued  for  some  time 
afterwards.  There  was  an  abundance  of  this  class  of  aid,  and  it  was  of  great  benefit  to  those  in 
need  of  seed,  and  was  greatly  appreciated.” 

General  Pomeroy  worked  and  labored  for  the  early  pioneers  of  Kansas  for  nearly  five  months 
without  pay,  except  the  pay  that  an  approving  conscience  gives  to  him  who  works  for  humanity 
in  a good  and  worthy  cause. 

General  Pomeroy  was  the  man  for  the  place.  I do  not  believe  that  there  was  in  Kansas  an- 
other man  who  could  have  filled  it  as  wisely,  discreetly  and  as  humanely  as  he  did. 

General  Pomeroy  was  a good  man ; honest,  kind-hearted,  and  generous  to  a fault.  He  was 
loyal  to  his  friends  and  to  Kansas,  and  did  more  for  Kansas  in  her  early  days,  and  for  her  people 
in  the  early  ’60’s,  than  any  other  man  who  lived  within  her  borders. 

It  is  forty-five  years  since  I first  made  the  acquaintance  of  General  Pomeroy.  I knew  him 
socially ; I knew  him  as  his  attorney  for  many  years ; I knew  him  as  a citizen  of  the  territory 
and  of  the  state  of  Kansas.  He  was  always  kind,  generous,  and  loyal  to  his  friends,  and  loyal  to 
Kansas  and  all  her  interests.  He  has  passed  to  the  unknown  world,  and  if  he  had  faults  I hope 
they  may  be  forgotten  and  forgiven  by  those  who  knew  his  goodness  of  heart  and  his  loyalty  to 
Kansas. 


Note  8.- Report  of  the  Kansas  Relief  Committee  to  and  Including  15' 

-iqci  — At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Relief  Committee  for  March,  1861,  held  at  Atchison. 
March  6 it  was  voted  tlmt  a fomplete  statement  of  the  business  of  the  committee,  in  all  depart- 
ments be  prepared  for  publication.  Messrs.  W.  W.  Guthrie,  F.  P.  Baker  and  C.  B.  Lines  were 
aDPointed  a committee  to  prepare  such  a statement,  with  instructions  to  report  a series  of 
luS  Stting  forth  such  facts  connected  with  the  relief  movement  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
committed shfuld be  made  known  to  the  public.  The  committee  eubm.tted  the  follow,™ : 

REPORT. 

Showing  the  amount  of  provisions,  etc.,  received  and  distribute!  by  the  Kansas  Relief  Com- 
mittee priof  to  January  1,  1861,  and  from  January  1 to  March  15.  1861.  >nclusiv®- 

Total  of  receipts  prior  to  January  1 aor  oqq  “ 

> January  1 i.sk 


Total  of  receipts  since  January 
Total  receipts. 


8,090,951  lbs. 
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Tabular  statement  showing  amount  of  general  relief  distributed  to  the  various  counties 
prior  to  and  since  January  1 : 

Total  general  distribution  prior  to  January  1 w . . 494,832  lbs. 

Total  special  distribution  prior  to  January  1 222.652  “ > 

Total 717,484  lbs. 

Total  of  general  distribution  since  January  1 5,245,515  ** 

Total  of  special  distribution  since  January  1 773,425  ** 

Total  distribution  at  Atchison  (exclusive  of  branch  depots) 6,736,424  lbs. 


Counties. 

Allen 

Anderson 


Arapahoe .... 
Breckinridge 

Bourbon 

Brown 

Butler 

Coffey 

Chase 

Clay 

Douglas 


Davis 

Dickinson. 
Franklin. . 


Jackson. . 
Jefferson. 
Johnson. . 


Linn 

Leavenworth . 


Marshall 

Marion 

McGee 

Morris 

Nemaha 

Ottawa 

Osage 

Otoe 

Pott’wat’mie . 
Riley 


ELIEF  DISTRIBUTED. 

Between 

Prior  to 

Between  Jan.  1 

Mar.  1 and 

Jan.  1. 

and  Mar.  1. 

Mar.  15. 

31,050  lbs. 

147,060  lbs. 

121,255  lbs. 

20,850  “ 

136,345  “ 

92,300  “ 

28,233  " 

105,802  “ 

110,980  “ 
9,600  “ 

38,146  lbs. 

124,532  lbs. 

128,620  “ 

17,765  “ 

132,945  “ 

21,850  “ 

16,850  “ 

63,870  “ 

102,720  “ 

8,440  “ 

33,550  “ 

11,640  “ 

17,520  “ 

93,720  “ 

83,615  “ 

11,470  “ 

43,505  “ 

5,800  “ 

3,725  “ 

3,210  “ 

15,700  “ 

17,253  “ 

201,556  “ 

123,755  “ 

2,220  “ 

33,760  “ 

102,770  “ 

11,990  ** 

27,110  “ 

10,720  “ 

28.930  “ 

5,800  lbs. 

96,050  “ 

54,200  “ 

30,445  “ 

54,250  “ 

60,765  “ 

4,010  “ 

*4,000  “ 

10,040  “ 

18,605  “ 

75,325 

102,820  “ 

20,670  “ 

126,379  “ 

107,875  “ 

12,820  “ 

80,204  “ 

30,070  “ 

15,225  “ 

107,905  “ 

15,745  “ 

9,850  “ 

27,595 

7,000  “ 

54,425 

25,420  “ 

11,895  lbs. 

63,990  “ 

21,380  “ 

19,735  “ 

46.810  “ 

88,400  “ 

600  “ 

2,310  “ 

630  “ 

5,700  lbs. 

24,510  “ 

31,620  lbs. 

16,750  “ 

77.635  “ 

104,200  “ 

2,100  “ 

4,210  “ 

4,700  “ 

14,305  “ 

52,165  “ 

55,070  “ 

7,200  “ 

8,250  “ 

4,500  “ 

15,095 

116,555 

105,560  “ 

7,075  “ 

17,320  “ 

54,975  “ 

36,045  “ 

179,170  “ 

145,950  “ 

820  “ 

9,080  “ 

9,080  “ 

1,150  “ 

10,450  “ 

31,650  “ 

14,615  “ 

37.635  “ 

46,870  “ 

10,190  “ 

95,200  “ 

33,600  “ 

1,100  “ 

12,705  “ 

3,300  “ 

Saline 

Washington 

Waubonsee 

Woodson 

Wyandott. 

* Special  train  sent  to  Hunter,  Butler  and  Otoe  counties, 
t Including  supplies  sent  to  depot  at  Topeka. 

In  addition  to  the  above  amount  distributed  at  Atchison,  the  committee  have  forwarded  to 
Leavenworth  and  Wyandott,  for  distribution  at  those  points,  provisions  and  seed  weighing,  as 
per  bills  of  lading,  437,190  pounds,  making  a total  of  7,173,614  pounds  provisions  and  seed  dis- 
tributed by  the  committee,  up  to  and  including  March  15,  1861. 

This  statement  does  not  include  clothing,  medicines,  and  garden  seeds,  of  which  large  quan- 
tities have  been  distributed.  . . . 

FINANCIAL  REPORT. 

Whole  amount  of  cash  received,  subject  to  order  of  committee,  from  October  1,  1860,  to 

March  15,  1861,  inclusive $83,869  52 

Amount  expended  to  same  time $78,446  24 

Balance  in  treasurer’s  hands 5,423  28 

Expended  and  on  hand $83,869  52 

I hereby  certify  that  the  balance  reported  by  S.  C.  Pomeroy  in  the  above  statement  ($5423.28) 
is  correct.  G.  H.  Fairchild, 

Treasurer  Kansas  Relief  Fund. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved.  That  our  confidence  in  the  ability,  integrity  and  impartiality  of  Gen.  S.  C.  Pomeroy, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  general  superintendent,  remains  unimpaired,  notwithstanding 
the  assaults  that  have  been  made  upon  him,  and  that  his  labours  have  been  exceedingly  arduous, 
and  his  powers  of  endurance  under  such  constant  application  most  surprising,  and  we  do  feel 
that,  in  place  of  abuse,  he  is  entitled  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  our  people,  and  of  the  friends  of 
humanity  everywhere,  for  his  most  faithful  and  untiring  services.  Guthrie 

F.  P.  Baker, 

C.  B.  Lines, 

Committee. 


